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THE STEALTHY TREAD. 


THERE is a world of philosophy of feeling and of ob- 
servation in the interesting letter on left-leggedness by 
Mr. Emerson Carney. And because Mr. Carney’s ob- 
servations are true, there is also science in his letter, for 
it shows the readiness with which an animal—man, for 
example—adapts himself to his environment and modifies 
his modes of life to suit the conditions which he must 
face. 

When a white man walks, he stumps along over the 
pavements, or the hard road, and as he steps, his heel first 
strikes the ground and a little later the ball of his foot 
comes down with a flop. As explained by Mr. Carney, an 
Indian walks differently. There are no heels on his moc- 
casins to interfere with his natural gait, and, because it 
has become a part of his nature through generations of 
inheritance and is a part of his education through many 
years of practice, the first part of his foot to touch the 
' ground is the ball, and not the heel. 

No one who has hunted much with Indians can have 
failed to notice the peculiar manner in which they walk, 
when following the trail of game, or when in situations 
where game is likely to be seen. They pass along over 
the ground with a complete absence of noise which seems 
singular to the white man. If one takes pains to observe 
the manner in which the Indian steps, he will notice that 
in putting the foot to the ground he holds it in almost 
precisely the position which the dancing master insists 
on among the children whom he is teaching to dance. The 
foot is thrown out in front, the ball is lowered so that 
the toe is directed diagonally toward the ground, and 
then the foot is lowered so that its ball touches the 
ground. This is done slowly and gently, and if the Indian 
feels under his foot a twig or stick, he shifts the foot’s posi- 
tion a little to avoid bearing his weight on something which 
may break and crack and make a noise. As he lowers 
the heel toward the ground, he is in a position to feel 
any stick that may be under the instep or under the heel 
and to avoid resting his weight on it. Wearing moccasins 
he goes along with the silence of a man who is walking in 
his stocking feet. There is no stiff board-like leather 
sole under his foot, beneath which sticks and leaves 
crackle, and against which stones may noisily strike. His 
feet, beside being mere supports, become organs of touch 
—feelers which assist his noiseless progress. 

The clumsy stumping gait of the white man is prob- 
ably largely due to the fact that on his shoes he wears 
heels which raise him an inch or more above the ground. 
Accustomed to go along anyhow, he walks with ankle and 
knee very nearly stiff, while the Indian, one of whose 
chief objects in life is to advance silently, goes with the 
whole leg loose; the joints of the foot, of the ankle and 
of the knee contributing to make a spring, while the 
trunk swings easily on the ball and socket joints of the 
thighs. 

To one who has spent much time out of doors and who 
has been accustomed to see natural people walk in a 
natural way, there are few things more striking than 
the manner in which many of the inhabitants of our cities 
walk with the inside of the foot directed forward; in 
other words, with the toes pointed outward at an angle 
of nearly 45 degrees with the direction in which they 
are advancing. 

The more or less unconscious desire of the hunter to 


clearly formulated as by Mr. Carney: It is very certain 


alone and who seldom, ventured to the settlements, it 
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In other days a stronger motive than ‘the wish to avoid 
observation by game was to avoid being seen by enemies. 
In the old days of travel on the plains, no man ever rode 
boldly up over a hill; but, approaching the crest with 
caution, he raised his head slowly and scanned the coun- 
try before him so that if enemies were about he might see 
them before they saw him. 

It is surely well that all such phases of human nature 
with their explanations should be recorded and discussed, 
since conditions in this country are changing so rapidly 
that opportunities for observations in such as these can- 
not much longer be had. 
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THE BLOOMING GROVE PARK CASE. 


THE case of those members of the Blooming Grove’ 


Park Association who were arrested last autumn on the 
charge of violating the Lacey law has just been decided, 
and the defendants have been acquitted. The case has 
attracted much attention by reason of the prominence of 
the persons involved and because of an anticipated illus- 
tration of the practical operation of the Federal game law. 
The illustration was not afforded, because the facts set 
forth in the complaint were insufficient to constitute a 
cause of action under the law. 

The defendants were at the time of their arrest on the 
way from Blooming Grove Park to the railway station. 
They were intercepted by Dr. Kalbfus, of the Game Com- 
mission, who discovered in their valises and trunks a 
number of pheasants and some venison. The arrest was 
on a charge of violating the non-export game law, and 
suit was brought to recover penalties under the clauses 
of the Lacey law which forbid the transportation of game 
unlawfully killed in violation of State law and of game 
lawfully exported unless tagged and labeled* The deci- 


sion was rendered by Judge Archibald, of the United 


States Federal Court, last Saturday. It set aside the in- 
dictment on the ground that the defendants had not com- 
mitted an offense against the statute. Judge Archibald 
said: 

“The game that is prohibited from being shipped from one State 
or Territory to another is that and only that which had been killed 
in violation of the local law. There is no averment as to where the 
game was killed, whether in Pennsylvania or elsewhere, or that 
when and where killed, it was killed in violation of the local law. 

“All that we have is the bald statement that the defendant had 
prepared for shipment by interstate commerce out of the State 


-certain packages of dead game, without having them clearly 


marked with the name and address of the shipper and the nature 
of the contents, as required by the act, and that he had concealed 
the game spoken of in trunks, satchels, etc., without having them 
so marked, with the intent to carry themi out of the State into 
other States in violation of the act. 

“But there was no necessary vice in any of these acts by them- 
selves. The game may have been innocently killed, and we must 
presume that, it was until it appears otherwise. For all that we 
know, it may have been killed in Canada or some other equally 
irrelevant place, with which the facts charged are just as con- 
sistent as they are with anything which is prohibited. 

“It is the shipment or delivery for shipment which the act for- 
bids and punishes, not the intent to do so, nor the preparation for 
it, or, in other words, it is the complete and not the inchoate act 
which it undertakes to control, and we have no right to carry it a 
single step further.” 


From all of which it appears that while the defendants 
had been doing their best to violate the law of the State 
and the Lacey law, they had been interfered with prema- 
turely by the game warden by whom they had been pre- 
vented from effecting their design, and consquently they 
were acquitted. 

The Pennsylvania export law is one of those cast-iron 
regulations which should be modified to the extent and 
end of permitting a sportsman to take home with him 
out of the State the game killed by him. It is nothing 
less than a hardship that the members of a game preserve 
association, who have bred their own game upon their 
own grotinds, and have taken it themselves, should not 
have the privilege of cartying it home with them. As 


Tue Brown'bill for the condemnation of Adirondack 
streams as public highways has received the executive 
approval and has become a law. The measure is one 
which is fraught with the peril of tremendous damage to 
the forests of the State, and damage which it will take 
generations to repair. It is believed to be unconstitu- 
tional, and we trust that the very earliest opportunity 
may be improved to test the point. The Constitution of 
New York is, however, no very material obstacle in the 
way of the schemers and wreckers who have for years 
been raiding the Adirondacks and will continue their work 
so long as anything shall remain to invite them. The 
attitude of these men was admirably shown by Senator 
Malby at the recent hearing on the Brown bill. The inci- 
dent was thus reported by some of those who were 
present: 

Senator Malby, who followed Senator Brown in advocacy of the 
bill, referring to the constitutional question, made an extraordinary 
confession in regard to a bill affecting the lumbering interests, 
which had become a law by a previous Governor’s signature. He 
said that he knew the Jaw to be unconstitutional at the time; that 
he had told the Governor so, but that he had said to the Gov- 
ernor that the lumbermen had so many thousand feet of logs in 
the woods which they wanted to get out, and if the Governor 
would sign the bill it would give them a chance to get the logs 
out before the courts would pronounce the law unconstitutional. 


R 
Mr. Lacey’s bill to regulate the introduction of game 
birds for propagation (H. R. 10995), having been referred 
to the Committee ‘on Agriculture, Mr. Wadsworth, the 
chairman of that committee, submitted a favorable re- 
port, and on Saturday, April 19, the bill passed the House. 
It is to be hoped that the Senate will act favorably upon 
it. The bill is very brief, and provides that from and 
after the passage of the act the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall have the power to authorize the importation of eggs 
of game birds for the purposes of propagation, and shall 
prescribe all necessary rules and regulations governing 
the importation of eggs of said birds for such purpose. 
The Forest AND STREAM has often called attention to 
the need of a modification of the Dingley law, such as 
is here provided, and it is eminently proper that the power 
to regulate the importation of game birds’ eggs should 
be placed in the hands of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
All friends of game protection and of good sport may 
safely advocate the passage of this bill by the Senate. 
x 
The report of the Committee on Agriculture affords a 
rew illustration of the persistence of a fake. The anti- 
importation clause was incorporated in the Dingley law 
as a result of the foolish story that the eggs of wildfowl 
were taken in the north and imported into the United 
States for the manufacture of albumen and other com- 
mercial purposes. There was no truth in the yarn; it had 
absolutely no foundation in fact, as was clearly and con- 
vincingly demonstrated in these columns at the time. It 
was a fake, pure and’simple. And yet we now find this 
Congressional committee gravely repeating the story in 
the assertion that “prior to the enactment of the Dingley 
law a very considerable importation of eggs of wild birds 
was made from Canada to this country. Nests of the 
migratory birds were broken up and the eggs collected 
to be used for commercial purposes.” 
ey 
In response to our suggestion of last week that Mr. 
Lacey might well amend his bill so that moose heads 
would come in from Canada free of duty, Mr. Lacey 
advises us that this would be impracticable at the present 
juncture because the introduction of such a measure 
would open up the tariff question. The Canadian moose 
in Congress, it appears, would be like a bull in a china 
shop. For the present, then, Americans must pay the 
added tax for their sport across the border. 
» : 
Governor Odell has vetoed the bill making unlawful 
the sale of ruffed grouse killed within the limits of the 
State, and New York is thus prevented from keeping 
in line with her sister States, which have adopted and are 
profiting by this very necessary market restriction, There 
yet remains, however, the provision of the law which 
forbids the transportation of ruffed grouse out of the 
county where killed, except for a limited number when 
accompanied by the owner ; and in proportion as this regu- 
lation can be enforced it will go to attain the 5 , 
ae ee me oy 
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Che Sportsman Courist. 
a Qeeonis Be 
Left-Leggedness and Toeing In. 


Morcantown, W. Va.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
An editorial in Forest anp STREAM appeared at one 
time, entitled “Left-Leggedness,” in which explanation 
was made why a lost person always travels in a circle,, 
stating that such persons nearly always circled to the 
right, especially a right-handed person, who would pre- 
sumably be “left-legged”; that is, the left leg stronger 
and more active than the right, just in proportion to the 
greater strength and utility of the’ right arm over that 
of the left. This was interesting, because it explained 
what has perplexed many others, as well as myself, and 
it would all seem reasonable enough to be accepted. 

Other observations might be made in regard to cause. 
and effect of the peculiar workings of certain other 
muscles. It is generally known, or at least generally 
believed, that Indians nearly all walk with their toes 
turned in, or “pigeon-toed,” as it is expressed, while 
nearly all other people walk with their toes pointed 
slightly outward. Most people may think that their toes 
point straight ahead, but just notice your tracks some 
time in the snow, and see if the toes do not turn slightly 
outward. 

Now, there must, or should be, a cause for every- 
thing. During the first twenty-four years of my life my 
toes pointed outward, so that the inner corner of the 
boot or shoe sole, or the corner coming directly under 
the big toe, would be worn off to the uppers, while the 
outer corners would scarcely have begun to wear. At 
about the end of this period, my surroundings became 
such that much of my time was spent in the woods and 
mountains among big game. I became so accustonied 
to treading softly and stealthily while going through 
the woods that I did so involuntarily, evgn when not 
hunting, and in so doing acquired the habit of walking 
almost entirely on the ball of the foot, or “tiptoeing,” 
scarcely allowing the heel to touch the ground. About 
ten years later I would occasionally get a thrust from 
some friend about being ‘“pigeon-toed,” but thought 
nothing of it, believing it was just the way I happened 
to be standing; then I began to realize that my shoe 


soles were never worn off at the corners any more, but ° 


always wore through in the center first, while the edges 


all around vere thick. Then I began to notice the posi- 
tion of my feet more carefully, and observing my tracks, 
and behold! I find I am as pigeon-toed as any Indian 


who ever trod the woods. How or when this change 
came about, I cannot tell, but probably it was some 
years in coming about; at any rate, it was without any 
consciousness of it on my part. 

It is also known that an Indian, beside “toeing in,” 
when walking, treads principally on the ball of his foot, 
which gives the soft, springy, cat-like tread so character- 
istic of the indian, rather than throwing the full weight 
on the heel, which gives the whole body such a jar that 
if you should be looking intently for or at something, it 
blurs the vision very perceptibly at each step thus taken. 
Thus we might infer from these observations that the 
Indian, being by nature a hunter, treads on the fore part 
or ball of his foot in walking, because his occupation 
requires a quiet, stealthy tread, which neither makes 
noise nor blurs his vision, which movement he acquires 
by habit until it becomes his natural movement. And 
also, judging from personal experience that this mode of 
walking must naturally bring the foot around so that the 
toes turn inward, which would account for this peculi- 
arity attributed to the Indians, 

Many a time when going into the woods with an ax 
to chop, where I could reasonably expect at any minute 
to see a deer, I have found myself uncensciously walk- 
ing with the same caution and watchfulness that would 
be exercised in hunting, and on coming to the place to 
begin chopping, would look carefully in every direction 
to see that no deer was going to be disturbed by the 
noise, and would even hesitate with a peculiar sense of 
reluctance at striking the first blow, which would break 
the stillness and alarm any wild creature which might be 
within hearing. Indeed, there appears at times to be a 
sort of sacredness in the awful silence of a virgin forest 
which it seems almost wicked to disturb by the noise of 
the ax, every stroke of which makes the surroundings 
less attractive. 

I have lost many an hour’s work by either waiting for 
big game animals to get out of my sight or by going out 
of my way to keep from being seen by them, for what 
reason I never could explain, only that I had such a 
desire to have the wild creatures living near me, and 
knowing that the less they see of man or know of his 
presence in their domain the more certainly they will 
remain in their natural haunts. Once, while chopping 
in the woods, I happened to look up on the hillside, and 
theré stood a magnificent buck deer less than 100 yards 
away, with antlers which might well have made the 
trophy hunter green with envy, looking down at me as 
I worked. 

I didn’t strike another stroke until he went leisurely 
away several minutes later, giving me a good rest, while 
mS ren every minute of the time that he was in sight. 

any times, when going to the creek from my cabin 
for a pail of water, when deer or sometimes mountain 
sheep or elk would be on the meadow, instead of goin 
down by the regular path, I would go away around, 
climb down over a steep, rough bank and crawl through 
thick bushes, rather than let-'them see me, even though 
I had no thought or intention of killing any of them. 

_I once read an article in Forest AND STREAM about an 
old hunter and trapper with whom the writer had taken 
tramps through the then thickly settled neighborhood 
where the old man lived, and one of his peculiarities was 
his extreme averseness at traveling out in the open, 
where he would be exposed to view, not that there was 
the least possibility of there being any wild creatures to 
be startled by his exposing himself in the open, neither 
was it because of a fear of any unpleasantness as a result 
of his being seen by his fellow men, but a lifetime of 


stealth and caution, had simply made it a part of his. 
i 


nature to avoid being seen, and the that 
under no conditions could the old man be prevailed » 


wpog so cut across an open field to save distance, but 
go several times as far in order that he might 
keep under cover,” “~~ “~ 4) é Pr 
reading I felt sure that some who had not 

lived the woods life to any greatiextent would not under- 
stand or appreciate the old man’s ecoentricities, and 
would think him. queer;.even the writef® hardly seemed 
to fathom the real cause of his actions. It cannot be 
explained to: any degree of satisfaction; it must.be a 
rt of the mature and be felt to be understood, 1 have 

n going through the woods with my ax, hunting tim- 
ber, when I would find an open little meadow or park 
directly on my course, and instead of.going directly 
across it, which would have been the easiest and quick- 
est, would go around it, keeping in the timber, and not 
realize what I was doing, and have often found myself 
wondering why I hadn’t gone the most direct route, in- 
asmuch as I was not looking for game, and didn’t even 
have a gun. The more exclusively a man lives in the 
woods, the more strongly will develop the animal in- 
stincts. Unconsciously, but surely, wall those faculties 
and senses develop most strongly within us, which best 
fit us for our existence, amid he surroundings in which 


-we live, everything showing the perfect workings of the 


hand of an all wise Providence. 
Emerson CARNEY. 


s 4 s 
Floating on the Missouri.—IX. 
WE left Ryan’s Island at sunup. There was a heavy 

fog hanging over the water and filling the valley, and 
for an hour or more we simply drifted with the current, 
not caring to risk striking a sawyer or sunken rock while 
running at full speed. As it was, we hit a sutiken log and 
lost the hindquarters of our buck, which, to better balarice 
the boat, I had placed on the little deck on the bow in 
front of the mast. It went overboard with a splash, and 
that was the last we saw of it, for the water was deep. 
Sah-né-to felt worse about it than I did, and gave me a 
scolding for not tying the saddle to the mast. “Well,” 
I said, “it is gone, but not uselessly; it will furnish a 
feast for your water spirits, and they will be kind to us.” 
She said no more. 

There were a great many geese on the bars this morn- 
ing, as there had been every other morning when there 
was a heavy fog, I believe they only stop on the river 
to rest on their way south, and leave very early in the 
morning, unless there is an unfavorable wind or fog. 
Of the many thousands we saw on the trip, but one lone 
goose was feeding, and that was a cripple. I shot it, and 
was sorry, for there was an old shot wound at the base 
of the upper miandible, partly healed. Evidently it had 
half-starved for some time, as it was mere skin and bones, 
entirely unfit for the table. 

When the fog lifted we found ourselves in sight of 
Hawley Point, a long, narrow bottom on the south side 
of the river, half a mile across and four miles around 
by the channel. But to our surprise we found that we 
were to be saved the four miles, for the river had cut 
straight across the base of the point in two places, leav- 
ing a small island, which was also fast wearing away. 
All we coul@ see of the old channel was a vast bed of 
sand, fast growing up with willows and cottonwoods. 
At the lower end of the island we caught a glimpse of 
a whitetail deer as it bounded back into the willows. 
Beauchamp Creek comes into the river at the apex of 
Hawley Point—that is, when it runs; for the greater part 
of the year its channel contains water only im places. It 
heads near the easternmost butte of the Little Rockies, a 
very steep, high hill the Blackfeet long ago named Hairy 
Cap, on account of the dense growth of pines which 
covers its summit. It used to be an objective point for 
all the war parties traveling through that part of the 
country, for they could obtain a view of an immense 
scope of country from its top. Many battles have been 
—— on and around it between war parties of different 
tribes. 

Except for the heavily timbered bottoms, the scenery 
along here is uninteresting. The north slope of the val- 
ley is barren, and there are few pines on the south slope. 
Ten miles from Hawley Point the river turns from its 
generally easterly course sharply to the south, at the 
base of the long point which terminates at the mouth of 
the Musselshell River, ten miles further down. From 
there it runs due north for ten miles; forming a bend 
only four miles across at the widest place, but twenty 
miles around. An hour’s run brought us to the ranch of 
our friend, Mark Frost, who has been located on the 
river for a number of years. We tied up and paid him 
a short visit. Frost leads an ideal life. He has a fine 
ranch, a nice band of cattle, which support themselves 
the year around, and so has absolutely nothing to do 
but enjoy himself. Once a year he gathers his beef 
stock and drives them to the railroad, ninety miles dis- 
tant, ships them to Chicago and purchases a year’s sup- 
plies, and then back he goes to his ranch. any per- 
sons undoubtedly would call that a lonesome life. He 
doesn’t think so, nor does his good wife and children. 
Panics may*come, banks may break, droughts may ruin 
the crops of the country, but it makes no difference to 
him. People will eat beef and he always has it to sell. 

Frost is a great hunter, anid has a fad for saving the 
antlers of the game he kills. Strunk on the: fence near 
his meat house, and piled on the ground, are antlers of 


elk, whitetail and mule deer, horns of mountain sheep 


and antelope. In the house are rugs of the’ grizzly, moun- 
tain lion and wolf, all of his own killing. The lower part 
of the ranch is heavily timbered and shelters numbers of 
whitetail deer. Frost said that he only disturbed them 
once in a great while, when meat was wanted on short 
notice, and that consequently they were very tame, feed- 


ing in sight of the house almost daily. -He shoots most” 
of the game he kills up and down the river,-or back in the.. 


pine breaks, where'the mule deer are numerous. — 
We would have been only too well 


two. But our ever-present b 


r of winter and-a frozen 
river prevented. So, after an 


he streams was used 
Mion. theke 


1c .to accept | 
Frost’s invitation to stop and hunt with him a year or ~ 


the Snowy Mountains. The principal Flat Willow 
Creek, is a beautiful stream; we ant tot branch 
trading post\neat its‘mouth, = - ~. . 

~ There |} bose ercingy tine bat co Wie Mame 
shell flat!’ The shallow ford just below the confluence of 
war parties of many tribes 
saids, and even when the river was a 
came here to cross, for a war trail between the Missouri 
and the Yellowstone followed the Musselshell for many 
miles, . Numbersvof woodhawks here met their fate in the 
shape*of ant Indian arrow or bullet. But there came a 
day when the redskins paid dearly for the scalps they 
had taken. A few Yanktonais. Sioux had attacked a 
wood yard, and instead of wiping out the white men as 
they expected to do, themselves lost several of their party. 
‘Back they went to camp somewhere down the river and 
got up a large party, one hundred and fifty warriors, to 
revenge their losses. The woodhawks expected they 
would do this, and in the interval, before their return, 
managed to collect twenty men at their place to help 
them. I cannot say just how they managed, but in some 
way they ambushed the Sioux, killing thirty of them 
on the ground and driving the remainder into the Mis- 
souri, where many more were shot and drowned. Seventy- 
two of the party never returned to their lodges. It was in 
this fight that Liver-eating Johnson got his name. He 
didn’t really eat an Indian’s liver, as most persons be- 
lieve, but ripping a Sioux open he cut off a piece of his 
liver, held it near his mouth and soveenting to take a 
pany it said, “Come and help yourselves, fellows, it’s 
good.” 2 
Johnson died in California last winter. Another partici- 
pant in the fight was Daniel Fitzpatrick, who has lived for 
many years with Mr. Joseph Kipp. He has a bullet wound 
in the leg which has fever comipletely healed, as a 
memento of the day. After that experience, Dan says, the 
Sioux did not molest the woodhawks for a long time. 

In the summer of 1884 a few cattlemen faficied that 
the Missouri bad lands sheltered a number of cattle and 
horse thieves who were preying on their herds, so they 
got up a gang of cowboys and others under the leader- 
ship of one Flopping Bill, and sent them to the. river to 
clean out the bad men. Flopping Bill himself had been 
a woodhawk, and hadn’t the best of reputations. The two 
notorious gangs of outlaws, Big Nose George’s.and Dutch 
John’s, had left the river a year or more before this, but 
the gang had started out to do some hanging, and hang 
they did many an innocent man along the river. It is 
said that Flopping Bill had some ancient grudges against 
a number of them, and took this means to pay them off 
without danger to his own precious carcass. It is claimed 
by many that some men were hung for their money and 
property. At the time a young man named William 
Downs was located here at the mouth of the Musselshell 
with his wife. Toward the close of the buffalo trade 
he had kept a small trading post and wood yard, and 
was by ro meats poor. me day the hanging gang 
rode up to his place and askeé him to show them a trail 
by_which they could get out on the prairie to the south. 
He willingly and innocently mounted his horse and rode 
away with them, and-that was the last that his wife ever 
saw of him. Somewhere up in the pine breaks they hung 
or shot him, and buried his body. At the time he had a 
large sum of money with him. Downs came of a good 
family somewhere in eastern Canada, and before he came 
over to the Missouri served a term of years with the 
Northwest Mounted Police. He was well liked by all 
who knew him, and was an honest and industrious young 


man, 

Just before dark, while walking around the island read- 
ing the record of the game about, as printed in the sand 
and mud by their hoofs and paws, I came across a fossil 
bone of large size, which I thought had been one of 
the vertebrae of a mastodon. I lugged it to camp, thinking 
to tell Sah-né-to something of the great anjmal which 
roamed here before the glacial period. “Ah!” she said, 
as I laid it down. “You have the bone of a water bull. 
Where did you find it?” 

I told her, and at the same time concluded not to say 
anything about a mastodon for a while, as from her re- 
mark I believed there might be a bit of folk lore forth- 
coming. So, after the dinner things had been washed and 
put away, I remarked: “A water bull’s bone, is it? Tell 
me something about the animal; I never saw one.” 

“Of course you never saw one,” she replied. “They 
died off long, long ago; perhaps hundreds of years. One . 
of them once befriended a man when he was in great 
trouble. He was a young man named Red Crow, the 
only son of a poor widow, and he was very much in love 
with a girl named Two Stars——” 

“And,” I interrupted, “there was another man.also in 
love with her, hence the trouble.” 

“How did you know,” she asked, “since you never 
heard the story?” 

“Oh!” I replied, “I guessed; that is about the only 
thing that makes trouble in this world.” 

“Well, you were right this time, at least. Another 
young man named Bull’s Head also loved her. His 
father was a great chief, very rich, and he was pleased 
when his son told him that he wanted to marry Two 
Stars, for she was a good girl, very industrious, quite 
handsome, and her father was a medicine man and quite 
wealthy. 

“The chief went to the medicine man’s lodge and they 
smoked together, talking of various things. Finally the 
chief came around to the object of his visit. “What say 
you,” he asked, ‘to giving 7 = your daughter? He 
is a good hunter, brave on war trail_for one of his 
youth, and as he is my only child, all I have will one day 
fall. to him.’ 5 

““*Your words are ; pleasant to hear,’ said the 
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said, he swore that he would have Two Stars in spite of 
all the gods of the universe, above, below, on the earth 
and in the water. A 

“Red Crow and Two Stars had loved each other a long 
time in secret, and each knew how the other felt, for their 
mm had spoken if not their lips. Red Crow was the 
old medicine man’s hunter, and so poor that both knew 
it wwe be useless to ask his consent to their union. One 
day the young man was out hunting deer in the timber, 
and after a while, sitting down to rest, he absently picked 
up the. soft earth with his stone knife. Something caught 
the point, and digging a little deeper he_uncovered and 
cut off a small, brown-skinned root, yellow inside, which 
had .a powerful, but pleasant odor, and was good to the 
taste. He barely touched it with his tongue for fear it 
was poison. That evening when he returned to camp, he 
gave it to the old medicine man, and to his great astonish- 
ment the latter sprang to his feet, held the root aloft 
and gave thanks to the gods for their kindness. ‘My son,’ 
he said later to the youth, ‘you did better than you 
thought when you brought me this root. I have been 
expecting it a long time. You ‘shall show me where it 
grows and its leaf, and you shall have my daughter, for so 
have the gods decreed.’ 

“News travels quickly in camp, and when Bull’s Head 
heard that the young couple were soon to marry, he was 
very angry; he sat long by the fire, scheming, thinking, 
trying to find some plan to bring the old medicine man’s 
words to naught. 

“Two days passed. On the morning of the third day 
Red Crow went hunting as usual, although he was to be 
married that night, for there was to be great feasting 
and much meat was required. Bull’s Head followed and 
overtook him in the forest. ‘Come with me,’ he said, 
‘for I have found a place where game was never hunted 
and deer are as plentiful as the rabbits here in the brush. 
Yesterday I made a raft and went to that island you 
have likely seen away out in the great lake whose shores 
are not far from here. There I found more game than I 
ever saw in my life before. Come, let us go; two of us 
can make the raft go quickly, and we can bring home a 
big load of meat upon it.’ 

“Suspecting nothing, thinking his friend’s words were 
true, Red Crow accompanied him. They went through 
the forest, and after a time came to the lake. There 
was the raft, two long drift logs lashed together, and they 
pushed out upon it, paddling hard. They came to the 
island; its shores were rocky walls standing high above 
the water’s edge, and difficult to climb. ‘Go you this 
way,’ said Bull’s Head, ‘and I will go around the other 
way, thus*will we drive the game to each other.’ 

“Red Crow started as he -was told through the deep 
woods, and keeping close to the cliffs. He saw no trails, 
no tracks of deer, no life of any kind except a few small 
birds in the branches-of the trees. ‘This is strange,’ he 
said to himself. ‘Surely, if there were deer on this island 
their tracks would be here as well as elsewhere.’ 

“He kept going, however, on and on, and at last having 
walked clear around the island, came to the place where 
they had landed. He shouted for his companion, but 
there was no answer; he looked for the raft, and found 
it was gone; far, far out on the lake, so far, that he was 
a mere speck, his companion was paddling it toward the 
shore and home. Then Red Crow saw light; he re- 
membered that Bull’s Head had wished to marry Two 
Stars and felt sure that he had taken this method to be 
revenged and marry her after all. His first thought was 
to make a raft and hurry back, but not a dry stick could 
he find on the island, not even a piece large enough to 
support his weight. Dead trees there were, dead and 
fallen, moss grown and rotten. He sat down on the shore 
and wept; the distance was far too great to swim, and he 
despaired of ever seeing home and Two Stars again. 

“As he sat there on the rocks grieving, a small duck 
suddenly swam up close to him and said: ‘Why do 
you grieve? Why are you crying on such a warm, 
pleasant summer’s day?’ 

“ ‘Oh,’ it continued, when the young man had told his 
troubles, ‘and is that all? Cheer up. I will go find one 
who will aid you,’ and it dived beneath the waves. 

“Then presently two swans came sailing by on the water 
and stopped to ask Hiim why he mourned, and they also 
told him to have courage, that they would find one to aid 
him. Next came an otter, then a muskrat, proffering aid 
and hurrying away in search of the promised one. Lastly 
a beaver came, a very large old beaver, carrying a care- 
fully wrapped bundle which he placed on a rock at the 
young man’s feet. After Red Crow had told him also 
of his plight, he said: J 

“ ‘Yes, I heard of this a little while ago from the swans 
who were talking with you. They were looking for the 
chief of this lake to get him to carry you home, and he 
will soon be here. When I heard the way you had been 
used I took pity, and have brought you a present. In 
this bundle is a sacred pipe, which we beavers have had 
for a very long time; take it and keep it, and use it with 
the sacred prayers and songs I will teach you. Its power 
is to heal the sick, to give long life, to preserve one from 
the enemy and make him successful in war.’ 


“The beaver had just finished teaching Red Crow the - 


songs and prayers, when the duck, the swans, the otter 
and muskrat were seen approaching them. ‘I guess they 
have found him,’ he remarked. The words were no 
sooner said than a huge animal rose out of the water in 
front of them with a surge that sent great waves rolling 
and dashing u the rocks. The young man started 
back in fear. ‘Don’t be afraid, his friends cried, ‘this is 
the water bull, our chief. Get on his back and he will 
carry you whence you came.’ 

“Tt was a frightful looking animal, very much larger 
than a buffalo bull, wearing great horns, wide backed, 
long, round and fat. But Red Crow took courage, and 
with his pipe in one hand got astride of it and it started 
swiftly toward the main shore, swimming the deeper 
places, wading shallower ones when ’twas still so deep its 
rider could not see bottom. And so, in a little while, they 
came to the land, and as soon as Red Crow slid down the 
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again, they told him that Bull’s Head had come into 
camp and said that while crossing the river in pursuit of 
a wounded deer his friend Red Crow had been seized by 
the water people and was likely dead. Then Red Crow 
told his story to the crowd which had gathered, and when 
he had finished they ran and seized Bull’s Head and killed 
him. So Two Stars was married to the man she loved 
after all, and they lived in peace and happiness many 
years, protected by the sacred pipe. When they died it 
fell to their son, and ever since it has been kept in the 
tribe.” 

“How big do you suppose this water bull was?’ I 
asked. 

“?*Tis said that when one crossed a river as large as 
this, its forefeet touched the further shore before its hind 
ones had come to the water.” 

Whether it was the story, or too much dinner, or more 
than the usual number of cigarettes, I cannot say; but I 
do know that just as a monster of the deep had smashed 
our boat and knocked us into the icy water, I awoke, only 
too happy to find that I was still on land, and that it was 
a quarter to one in the morning. 

APPEKUNNY. 


An Outing in the Olympics. 


IN the first week of last. September I set out from Port- 
land, Ore., in company with a physician of that city, for 
a hunt for big game in the Olympic Mountains, Wash. 

We traveled via N. P. R. R. to Seattle and thence by 
steamer to Port Angeles, where we arrived about noon, 
having spent twelve hours on the water. Port Angeles 
lies on the straits of St. Juan de Fuca, opposite and in 
sight of Vancouver Island, B. C. 

We were met at the wharf by Dewey C. Sissons, who 
had been recommended to us as the best guide obtainable 
and a first-class packer, and whom we had engaged by 
correspondence to take us into the mountains. He began 
his duties by guiding us to a comfortable hotel, where we 
consulted him as to where we should hunt. He recom- 
mended the headwaters of the Elwha River, where, he 
said, elk, bears and deer were all very numerous; but on 
learning that we would be about ten days on the road— 
five going and five returning—we told him we would like 
something nearer, as our time was limited. He said that 
the next best he could do would be to take us to Happy 
Lake, thirty miles away, which we could reach within 
two days, traveling ten miles by road to, McDonald post- 
office and the balance with pack horses. The lake, he 
said, lay about 6,000 feet above sea level. He would guar- 
antee to show us elk and deer. We would not find either 
as numerous as they were at the headwaters of the Elwha, 
but there were plenty of both. Bears, however, were 
scarce, as there were few berries. We said that we would 
be content with elk, and we decided on Happy Lake. 

In the afternoon we completed our outfitting by the 
purchase of groéeries, etc., taking Dewey’s advice as to 
quantities, and got ready for a start next morning by 
packing our bedding, extra clothing, tent, etc., in war 
sacks. We also called on the county clerk, from whom 
we got our hunting licenses. Under the game laws of 
Washington, residents of that State, Oregon and Idaho 
get their licenses for $1; non-residents pay $10, each hun- 
ter is allowed to kill one bull elk, and aiter killing it has 
to pay $20 more. ' 

Shortly before noon we reached McDonald, where th 
road strikes the Elwha and crosses it by a bridge, the 
pack trail branching off and continuing up the east side 
of the river. The postoffice is in the cabin of an old 
man, the only resident of the place, whose principal oc- 
cupation appeared to be peering through a microscope 
at specimens of rock. 

We unloaded our outfit and Dewey rode off to a ranch 
for a supply of oats, the doctor and I making a fire and 
preparing bacon and coffee for dinner. While doing so 
we took stock of the river. It was a roaring glacial 
torrent, unfordable except in a few places, and as it 
looked inviting, we hurried up our meal, ate our share of 
it, got rods and flies ready and went to work, expecting 
good sport with trout, but as the salmon were running, 
‘the trout had no use for anything but salmon roe, and we 
couldn’t get a rise. We could see salmon working up 
through comparatively shallow rapids below the bridge, 
and the doctor, having noticed a longhandled barbed 
gaff at the postoffice, he went there and borrowed it, re- 
turned, waded out into the rapids and snaked out a good 
sized fish. It proved to be a hook-jawed dog salmon, 
covered with sores and fungus, and he returned it to 
the water. Thinking that I might get a better fish, I 
took the gaff and waded out. I saw a number of fish, 
one of them a monster, but let them pass, as all had white 
spots of fungus. At last I saw one which seemed to be 
clean, landed it, found it another dog salmon and quit 
in disgust. 

Dewey was delayed for some time, but finally made his 
appearance, ate his dinner and adjusted the horses’ packs, 
and we took the trail up the canyon of the river, each 
leading a horse. Dewey told us that we would ford the 
river eight miles up the trail; that there was a cabin on 
the other side of the river at the ford used by him and 
others as a half-way stopping place on their way to and 
from Happy Lake, and that we would cross and put in the 
night there if possible. As it turned out, it was nearly 
dark whem we reached the ford, and too late to cross, 
so the horses were turned loose to graze a short distance 
up the river, where there was an opening in the thick 
brush, our tent pitched, supper prepared and everything 
made snug for the night. 

Before turning in Dewey told us that there was a 
horse ranch five miles up the river in the neighborhood 
of which berries were very plentiful and bears. correspond- 
ingly so. He suggested that if we wanted a bear or two 
we should, as we would get none*at’Happy Lake, go to 
the horse ranch next morning for one day’s bear hunt. 
We consented. 

Next morning, as we were about to start, we proposed: 
that as our tent and outfit was on a trail which was con- 
siderably traveled, we should take it across the ford to 





the cabin for safety. Dewey said it would be unnecessary, 


and that no one who traveled that trail would think of 
meddling with anything, Stealing was not common in 
i We took his word for it, left everything 
standing and lost nothing by it. 


We left our horses feeding, took nothing with us but 
‘our rifles, hit the trail for the horse ranch, and found 
the climbing stiffer than it had been. Though the moun- 
tains had /been: pretty high on both sides of the canyon 
since shortly after we left McDonald, we had, as a rule, 
been near the river and on low ground: Now we had to 
go well up the side of the canyon. Finally, from one of 
the highest points on the trail, we saw the horse ranch 
away below. us on the other side of the river. We 
descended and crossed a bridge over the river where it 
forced itself through a narrow passage between the rocks, 
and approached the ranch buildings. The owner, we 
learned, raised few, if any horses, but pastured or fed a 
great many which were sent up the trail to board by the 
month. e had plenty of grass and hay. 

The ranch was in charge of a man named Harry (I 
forget the rest), who lived alone in a log cabin. As we 
neared this we passed a large frame barn, sided with 
what appeared to be ordinary lumber, the boards being 
of average length. As we knew that everything used at 
the ranch was produced on it or packed in, we inquired 
where the sawmill was. We were surprised to learn that 
the boards were not sawed, but split from the fir logs 
with a “frow,” and that as the trees were so large and the 
wood, as a rule, clear to a long way from the roots, 
there was no difficulty in splitting off boards of almost 
any required length. 

Harry welcomed us at the cabin and on learning what 
we had came for, offered to join our hunt, so that we 
could work in pairs, he in one and Dewey in the other; 
this being settled, as we did not propse to get back to 
the cabin until evening, Harry got us up an early dinner 
—and a particularly good one—after which we started. 

We went some distance along the bottom and finally 
turned upward and into a draw down which a little stream 
trickled. It was full of rocks and logs and the ascent was 
pretty rough, but by following it we evaded a belt of very 
thick undergrowth, which would have been harder to 
get through. Emerging from the draw we found our- 
selves in timber. A short distance above the grade be- 
came steeper; and there was no growing timber. It had 
all been burnt off some years before, and there were 
plenty of blue and red huckleberries, large blackberries 
on creeping briers, and other berries. 

Here we divided into pairs. The doctor and Dewey 
went upward in one direction, and Harry and I in an- 
other. Harry informed me that he did not hanker for 
“bar.” He was out of fresh meat and wanted venison. 
He did not care for bear meat. 

We saw a few bear tracks and a good many signs of 
deer. Harry took me to several places where he hoped 
to see deer, but as in most cases we approached them 
with the wind on our backs I was not surprised when 
we saw none, and said so, but was informed that the 
direction of the wind made no difference in hunting the 
deer of these mountains. As I was a stranger to the 
locality and its game, I did not dispute this, but I sus- 
pected that Harry’s happy-go-lucky style of hunting had 
something to do with the scarcity of fresh meat in his 
cabin while there was so much trotting around in its 
vicinity. 

Harry and I had our climb for nothing, and returned 
to the cabin in the evening. As we were nearing it, we 
heard shooting away above us—about half a dozen shots. 
and just as night was closing in the doctor and Dewey 
appeared, one carrying a black bear’s head and the other 
a paw. They told us that they had seen no game until 
after they had begun to descend the mountain, some dis- 
tance apart. The bear jumped out of some bushes about 
150 yards below the doctor, and was going very fast down 
and straight away. The doctor fired two shots with his 
Savage; the bear dropped and began to roll down, paw- 
ing the ground as it went. Finally it was stopped by a 
stump. Dewey reached it first, and as it seemed to be 
dead, he took hold of one of its hind paws, but dropped 
it when he narrowly escaped a swipe from a fore paw. He 
jumped back and fired a shot through the bear’s body. 
This did not settle it, but a bullet through its head from 
the doctor did. 

On examination it was found that the bullet from the 
doctor’s Savage which dropped’ the bear in the first 
place had caught it in the back part of its belly, had 
mushroomed, and as it went forward had torn the belly 
open so that entrails dropped out and trailed on the 
ground. The doctor exhibited-the jacket of the bullet. 
which had opened out to about three times its original 
diameter, and said he had found it lodged against the 
bear’s breast bone. Harry was told that he could have 
~ carcass and skin of the bear, and also where to find 
them. 

We slept in the cabin that night, and when we got 
up next morning found that it was raining heavily. It 
cleared off about noon; we returned to the ford, and 
Dewey went off to catch the horses. While he was 
doing so and preparing and putting on their packs, the 
doctor and I again tried the river with our flies. There 
were several deep holes below riffles and above the ford. 
and from one of them the doctor larided three fine rain- 
bow trout, -the largest weighing about three pounds. 
They put up a fierce fight, and’so did another large one 
which got away. - A little above the doctor I landéd two 
dolly varden trout, one of which was considerably larger 
than the doctor’s heaviest rainbow, but it was a poor 
fighter, as well as inferior to the rainbow in quality. 

Dewey having completed his preparations, crossed the 
ford with the packs and came back for passengers; the 
doctor and I mounted, went over to the cabin, helped 
him to unpack, had our supper and went back to the river 
before dark, but neither of us got a rise. 

Next morning we began our final climb for Happy 
Lake, which ‘is two miles beyond where the-trail reaches 
the summit of the mountain, and, altogether, twelve 
miles from the ford. The latter is perhaps 1,000 feet 
above sea level; and as the altitude of the summit is 
6,000 feet, it can be understood that the grade is steep. 
It is not particularly rocky, however, and the forest of 
red fir is thicker along the trail until the summit is 
approached. About half way up there is a short break 
in the climb and a rather boggy spring. Here we stopped 
to water our horses and eat our lunch, as Dewey said we 
would see no more water until we reached the lake. 

As we approached the summit the trees became more 
scattered, and the view was magnificent. Away across 
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the canyon of the Elwha rose Mount Olympus, the 
highest peak of the range, and next to it Mount Fitz- 
henry, nearly as high) On both were huge glaciers. On 
Mount Olympus Dewev pointed-out ore which he said 
was continually movirg downward, and the ice falling 
into the Hoh River ‘which ran below it. The Hoh, ,the 
Soleduck and the Elwha all have their sources around the 
base of Mount Olympus. On Mount Fitzhenry there 
was a perfect Maltese cross of-ice and snow, one arm 
of which joined a glacier.. The weather was beautiful, , 
the sun bright and the effect dazzling. We stood spell-, 
bound, and when we moved on agreed that our climb 
had not, been in vain, however our elk hunt might turn 
out. 

At last we reached the summit, and shortly after doing 

so passed a large bank of snow on the north side of 
the divide. Further on we found ourselves looking down 
into Happy Lake, which is very small, lies in a deep 
basin and is surrounded by thick brush, with occasional 
open grassy spaces. We found our camp ground a little 
beyond the lake,’ on a level grassy spot about half way 
down the side of a deep canyon and close to a large run- 
ning spring of ice-cold water. 
- We unpacked, pitched our tent, and while Dewey was 
cooking I took my rifle and went toward the lake to look 
for a deer. Dewey warned me not to go too far, or at 
least to keep good track of my bearings, lest I should 
be caught in one of the thick fogs which he said frequently 
came up from the straits in the evenings. I found a 
good many tracks near the lake, but saw no game. 
After awhile the fog put in an appearance, advancing like 
a solid white wall, but it did not reach us until about 
dark, and after I was back in camp. 

Next morning Dewey, who said there were no elk 
within several miles of our camp, and probably not 
many nearer than the canyon of the Soleduck River, 
about six miles off, announced that he would go and 
try to locate a band, to which he would guide us next 
day. He said he might have to do a good deal of tramp- 
ing and climbing, and that there was no particular ob- 
ject in the doctor and myself going with him. He sug- 
gested that we could put in the day more pleasantly 
looking for deer near camp. We agreed to this, and he 
went off alone, and we made for the lake. We hunted 
separately around the sides of the basin, and saw noth- 
ing of each other until we returned fo camp for dinner. 
The doctor reported that he had seen no game. I had 
got a glimpse of a doe or a spike buck, which had 
got out of sight in about two jumps, too quickly for me 
to shoot if I had beén in a position to do so, which I was 
not, as when I saw it I was descending a steep incline 
and hanging on to bushes with one hand while I car- 
ried my rifle in the other. 

In the afternoon we tried it again. Neither of us saw 
anything until evening, when, as the doctor was heading 
toward camp, a fawn walked out in front of him, and, as 
we had no fresh meat, he killed it and dragged it in. 

When Dewey returned, he reported that he had seen 
no elk, but plenty of signs. He had not gone as far as 
the Soleduck, but proposed to do so next day, and that 
the doctor and I should again try for deer. We objected. 
We said that we had climbed the mountains for elk, not 
deer, and that we had venison enough for the camp. If 
we got an elk each, as we hoped we might, we would 
have our hands full packing them out, and we did not 
propose to kill deer and leave them to rot. There was 
nothing left for us but to hunt elk or to hang around 
camp, and we preferred to do the former, even though 
we might not find them. 

Accordingly, we ali made for the elks’ headquarters 
next morning. For about three miles we followed a trail 
which Dewey said ran to another camping place which he 
believed was occupied by an English sportsman and his 
guide who left Port Angeles for the mountains about a 
week before ourselves. Leaving the trail we went along 
the tep of a divide. Here and there we saw below us 
open, grassy spaces. Dewey called them “pot holes,” 
said we might see elk in some of them, and we kept our 
eyes open. About a mile from the trail the divide be- 
came rocky and its top narrow. As we were passing 
over some loose stones, which rattled under our hob- 
nailed boots,we looked down into a large pot hole on 
our left; Dewey stopped, crouched down, motioned to us 
to do the same, and said: ‘“There’s a bull elk.” He 
and I got out our binoculars and then I saw, about 400 
or 500 yards away and 700 or 800 feet below us, a bull 
elk lying in the grass in an opening and near a brown 
patch Which looked like a mud hole. Dewey discovered 
another bull near the first, and after we had all taken 
a look at the two we crept as noiselessly as possible over 
to the other side of the divide, so as to be out of sight 
of the elk, went. back a short distance to where the trees 
were thicker below us and began a cautious descent. As 
we had got clear of the stones it was easier to avoid 
making much noise. We had previously learned from 
Dewey. that at that season the bulls kept together and 
separate from the cows and calves, which they joined a 
little later in the rutting season. On our way down we 
ctossed a small stream of water which came from a spring 
on the slope and ran through a grassy opening which 
extended to where the elk lay. On reaching the level 
ground-we advanced slowly and cautiously, keeping close 
to the edge of the bush, Dewey leading. We went 
through a bunch of trees that extended out into the open 
space and saw, not more than fifty yards away, the two 
bull elk, still lying down. We paused a moment to ad- 
mire them, and then I whispered to the doctor, who was 
on my left: “You take the left hand one and I'll try for 
the other.” He nodded, but just as we were raising our 
rifles the right-hand bull rolled over and lay flat on his 
side, so that I could see neither his head nor his neck. 
I whispered, “Wait till he lifts his head again.” We 
waited, and when he again exposed his broadside, the 
dioctor said, “Now!” 

We fired together, the elk jumped up, and before they 
had time to start; we fired again. Away ‘they trotted, 

ough, as. we discovered afterward, both had been hit 

ice; neither showed any sign of it, as they would have 


one if they had “been deer. Instead of running straight 
» @way, they. crossed our front through the trees, but as 


were somewhat scattered, we could keep them: fairly 
well in sight. Three more bulls, which we:had not sten, 
joined them in the trees. They headed for the nearest 
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rise, — withing thirty or forty yards of us, and the 
doctor and I each fired another shot. Both bulls dropped 
almost in line and quite near each other, about seventy- 
five yards from where they were first shot. Both had 
fine five-spike heads, and they weighed, according to 
Dewey, from 700.to pounds each. 

As we stood admiring them the doctor, for the first 
time since we had seen them, remembered that he was 
packing a camera, and began to lament that. he had not 
done so befoge .we fired and taken a snap at them. Pos- 
sibly it would. have disturbed them, but he doubted it, and 
we would haye got them anyway. They were too.easy 
to shoot and he felt as if we had taken an unfair ad- 
vantage of them. We might as well have sneaked into 
a barnyard and killed cattle as have shot them as we did. 
I agreed with him that they were much less wary than 
deer, and that perhaps we had not much to brag of; but, 
after all, we might have killed the whole five, and as we 
hadn’t, we were not as bad as we might have been. 

Dewey consoled the doctor by saying that elk were not 
always easy to approach, that if we had blundered after 
we first sighted ours we wouldn’t have got them, and that 
every hunter that saw elk at a distance, as we saw ours, 
did not succeed in getting within range of them. He 
thought that we had made a pretty good job of our little 
bit of still-hunting. Perhaps he was right, and as the 
doctor and I have had no previous experience with elk, 
we took his word for it. 

On examining the elk we found that both had been hit 
three times in or behind the shoulders. In each case 
two’ bullets had lodged in one shoulder after passing 
through the other, and one which had entered through 
the ribs had made its exit through them on the opposite 
side. Honors were easy between the doctor’s Savage 
and my Winchester .30-40. Whether they would have 
stopped moose as quickly I cannot say, having never 
hunted moose, but a bull elk is a large animal, and I 
am inclined to think that the rifle that will stop the one 
will settle the other if it is held straight. This is my 
contribution to the controversy in Forest AND STREAM 
on large vs. small bores in hunting rifles. 

The doctor consoled himself as far as possible for his 
oversight in not photographing the elk while alive by 
taking a snap at the carcass of his bull with Dewey 
standing by its head, and getting Dewey to do likewise 
with mine. He first posed himself and me on either side 
of its head, I holding up the antlers to show them, as 
Dewey, in order to get the sun on his back, had to stand 
above us, the head lay down the slope and the carcass 
was too heavy to move. 

The photographing completed, we went to the spring, 
where we ate our lunch. The spot was an ideal home 
for elk, and judging from the number of tracks we saw, 
the bulls had made it their headquarters for some time. 
The mud hole which we saw from the divide seemed to 
have been a wallowing place; at any rate it was full of 
tracks, and there was mud on the antlers of the elk. 

Having lunched, we returned to the carcasses, and as 
it was impossible to pack them out except in pieces, we 
proceeded to skin, quarter them and cut the meat in 
chunks from the bulls. While deing so we were pestered 
by flies of several kinds, all equally bloodthirsty. These 
appeared to have gathered around and stayed with the 
elk, for they were the only ones which gave us any 
trouble during our outing, and when we returned to the 
pot hole next day they were all gone. We worked away 
until it was time to return to camp. hen we did so 
Dewey packed out the two capes, i. e., the skins of the 
heads and necks, which he had removed artistically. They 
weighed, I should say, about 50 or 60 pounds, and though 
I am fairly strong I would not have undertaken to carry 
them in the pack sack to the top of the divide, to say 
nothing of the four miles beyond. They did not appear 
to trouble Dewey, however, nor was he any mode winded 
- the doctor and I when we reached the top of the 
slope. . 

Next day we returned with the horses, completed the 
cutting of the meat, and packed about half of it to camp, 
together with the heads and antlers. In order that the 
latter could be carried conveniently, Dewey having first 
removed the lower jaws, sawed the skulls in two between 
the horns. He had brought a saw with his outfit for that 
purpose. 

It was our intention that we should all return next 
morning with the horses and pack out the balance of the 
meat, but when we got up it was raining heavily, with a 
gale of wind and there was no saying how long it would 
be until the weather changed. The prospect was not 
pleasant, but Dewey said: “I guess I’ll do this trip alone. 
The horses will carry the meat anyhow, and I can load 
them alone. You had better stop in camp and keep dry.” 

We elected to stay, and Dewey left with the horses. 
He must have had a pretty tough time of it, for the 
weather did not improve during the day. We found it 
anything but cheerful in camp. It was not only wet, but 
cold, and we moped in the tent, wearing our heaviest 
underclothing and our mackintoshes, except when we 
were forced to go out to cook our meals. 

Our only amusement was with whisky jacks. There 
were about’a dozen of the cheeky little birds hopping 
about, and some of them came into the tent. The doctor 
said: “I’m going to catch one;” laid a small piece of 
bread on his hand and sat still. The bread was soon 
snatched, but the doctor failed to snatch the bird, which 
was too quick for him. He tried bait after bait, and at 
last he captured a bird, but though it had been so impu- 
dent and greedy when at liberty, it was badly frightened. 
The doctor spent an hour or two in petting and trying 
to tame it, but found that impossible and let it go. 

_ Dewey came toward evening bringing the meat. The 
Train continued until we went to bed; but when we got up 
next morning the weather was beautiful, and as we could 
hunt no more, we prepared for the back trail to the ford. 
Dewey packed about 150 pounds of the choicest cuts of 
the meat, the heads and capes on two of the horses, 
rubbed the balance of the meat with salt, piled it up in a 
shady pe covered it with a ulin and gunny sacks, 
and left it, with the greater part of his own outfit, to be 
called for later. The third horse carried the balance of 
our traps, Our preparations took up some time, but at 


and the tracks of a very large bear in the mud. Evidently 
we had disturbed him while he. was wallowing in the 
water, but we did not see him. We would not have ob- 
jected to a shot at him, but when a little further down 
we started five deer in a bunch we let them go. We did 
not want any. of them. 

We reached our cabin by the river in the afternoon, 
and camped there for the night. The doctor and I 
whipped the water for an hour or so in the evening, but 
neither of us gota rise. ' 

We got off in fair time next morning; Saturday, Sep- 
tember 14, crossed the ford and took the trail for Mc- 
Donald, which we reached about noon. As-we were 
approaching .it ‘we met two Port Angeles friends of 
Dewey’s who were on their way to Happy Lake fot a 
hunt. They shocked us with the news of the shooting 
and death of President McKinley, both of which had 
taken place while we were in the wilds. 

From McDonald we went to Port Angeles in the mail 
carrier’s wagon, Dewey following with the horses. On 
reaching the town we interviewed the county officials and 
paid our $20 each for killing our elk. 

We remained over Sunday and were most hospitably 
used by some of the good people of the town, particularly 
by Mr. Lauridson, its leading merchant, who treated 
us to a sail across the harbor on his yacht. 

We left for Seattle about 1 A. M. on Monday, and in 
due time reached Portland with our elk trophies and 
meat in good order. We had arranged with Dewey that 
he should return to the mountains for the balance of the 
meat, pack it out, jerk some of it and sugar cure the bal- 
ance. He carried out the contract satisfactorily, and the 
meat reached us in due time very nicely cured. 

Altogether the doctor and I had a first-class outing. 
Probably we would have seen more elk and bears galore 
if we had gone to the headwaters of the Elwha, as 
Dewey recommended, but as it was we got all the elk the 
law allowed us and all we wanted, and we could have 
killed more. We had found Dewey to be all that had 
been promised for him, and not only competent as a 
guide, hunter and packer, but a cheerful, willing worker. 
We had feasted our eyes on magnificent scenery and had 
new life put into us by the pure air of the mountains. 
What more could any reasonable men want? we 


A Walk Down South.—XXVI. 


On Wednesday motning, Jan. 22, I made ready to go 
to Rogersville, going down the road to bid the editor of 
the Hancock Times good-by. : 

“Well,” he asked, “did you find your man?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Oh, I’m on,” he said with a wink and a poke at my 
ribs. “‘Pinkerton has many a man on the road.” 

There it was again. For days I had been talking to 
him about newspapers, stories, had eaten dinner with 
him, but he hadn’t been convinced. A stranger to the 
mountain mind of Tennessee is either a fugitive or a 
detective, and that is an illuminating fact. 

Henry F. Coleman, a lawyer, is a sportsman, a—well— 
loves the mountains for the nature in them, and hunts 
quail for the pleasure in it. He gave me a copy of his 
little book on the “Amateur Sportsman,” in which he 
tells the’ rules which his long experience has caused him 
to believe best to follow in quail hunting. For instance, 
he says: ‘ 

“When birds are found, the sportsman should advance 
slowly, placing his thumb en the cock of his gun as he 
advances, and making it a point to be as near the birds 
as possible when they rise. Being near the birds when 
they rise is one of the greatest secrets of success in 
quail shooting.” 

The six thousand words that comprise the pamphlet 
cover such things as “Courtesy Among Sportsmen,” “How 
to Teach Obedience’—of the dog—shooting at various 
angles, etc., which Mr. Coleman has learned about in the 
fields of Tennéssee, where there is much to interest the 
sportsmen, especially quail. 

I left Sneedville and started for Rogersville via Lee 
Nalley, where Cal Cope and Tip Jones live, starting about 
9 o'clock after an hour’s talk with Mr. Coleman. It 
was an interesting walk to me. The buskwhackers I had 
seen, men who believed that buskwhacking was the best 
way to settle hog disputes and openly advocated murder 
because “Gillenwaters would get ’em loose for a thousand 
dollars,” did not inspire much respect—but they did 
seem fearsome, and that road was a lonesome one. There 
was no telling from what bush one of the despised class 
would open fire. Various emotions naturally came and 
went as I plodded along. In the gap through Copper 
Ridge Mountain—gloomy, narrow and deep—I felt ex- 
actly as I did when putting down some firewood back in 
Pennsylvania. If the ax slipped I might cut myself, and 
that would hurt, perhaps badly. It made me nervous and 
I stumbled over rocks, but net hurriedly, for I was more 
than two and a half hours going five miles. I was sorry 
I didn’t have the revolver with me—I left it at Rogers- 
ville, lest it look as though I were a detective. Every 
mile had its gloomy woods. I “expect”? that my eyes 
were, for the time, as bulging and glancing as those of 
any of the men at Sneedville. It was the first opportu- 
nity I ever had of being afraid of gun “fighting” bad 
men, and I made the most of it. 

The nearest similar feeling I'd had was when a dog 
I wounded with a revolver showed its teeth to me in a 
dusky cellar. It wasn’t a respectable, heroic battlefield 
scare in either case—just a measly crawling along the 
back which one couldn’t ignore nor yet admit to him- 
self and retain any self-respect. 

' At noon I stopped at the home of Mr. Davis. He had 
been a Federal soldier like many another east Tennessean, 
a sturdy, farmer man these s, he lives comfortably 
between two steep-sided gully banks. 

“Jim Wright's a coward; his whole crew are cowards. 
They never bother men,” he said. “They get behind 
something to shoot at each other. I saw that kind in 
the war. We couldn't keep them in line on battle days 


é by dining men up behind them with orders to use 
the if turned back. I’ve lived here ever 
since the war, but they never have molested me; and they 
never will, without s from that brush up yonder. 
“When I was young,” Mr. continued, “this was 
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a great wild here. 1 have seh 


is now. I used to kill a good deal of game on these 
mountains. I preferred to hunt foxes, and many a race 
I’ve run them over these hills, red and gray both. Deer 


lived here then, too, but they are all gone now. Squir-- 


rels are scarce, varmin—’coons, possums and .the like— 
have departed. But I am getting old now. I couldn't 
get many of them even though there were plenty.” Pork, 
potatoes, corn and wheat bread, sorghum cane molasses and 
fruit piled the table at dinner time. After dinner he 


~ showed me a persimmon tree a few rods up the gully on 


my road, and I ate the novel, soft, sweetish fruit with 
relish. Then the road lead me on through Pumpkin 
Valley again. I thought little more of the ambushes. I 
was pretty well beyond the danger line—if danger there 
had been, which is doubtful. At Cal Cope’s I stopped for 
the night, pretty tired with the work I had done, but 
feeling that I’d done as much as possible. 

All the folks were going to revival meeting, so I went 
too. The church was a low, schoolhouse-like building 
néarly half a mile away in a clump of trees. Saddle 
horses were hitched along rails and to trees. Within was 
a gossiping gathering of a hundred, which crowded the 
place. Boots, broad-brimmed hats, blue pokes (sunbon- 
nets) were the chief features. It was a clean, bright-eyed, 
cheerful gathering. It was a higher grade of people than 
the court crowfi—perhaps it would be better to say they 
were in better spirits there than when at court, for many 
of them were of the sort that go to courts as witnesses 
and principals. In fact, when a feud is raging, both 

arties sometimes attend a church like this, and wage a 
battle beyond.the church precincts of a Sunday, but not 
in the church, 2 

Suddenly a voice raised in song, a sharp scuffing ensued, 
and then with a rustle and scrape the congregation settled 
on the long board benches, except two newcomers, who 
stood by the stove to warm their feet first. It was vigor- 
ous, earnest, but not harmonious. A prayer followed. 
Then I discovered the preachers one by one. They were 
the Rev. Trents. One was tall, booted, with gray 
whiskers and mustache, with a bearing of the Ace Jones 
type. This was John Trent. He began to preach in a 
low voice, which increased in volume till it made the 
flames of the lamps—it was “early candlelight’”—flicker. 
At this juncture a short, clumsy, brown-whiskered ‘man 
came up from the dimly seen gathering with a thunderous 
“Amen.” He walked up and down across the front, call- 
ing, “Praise the Lord!” in a loud voice, while John 
reared his voice higher and higher to the thread of his 
discourse upon the text, “I am not ashamed of Jesus.” 
Their enthusiastic sincerity was edifying, and one must 
needs pay it the respect due to sincerity. The sermon was 
simple in its wording—no pompous phrases or high- 
sounding words, but marred for my ears by the repetition 
of the sound “ah” at the end of various words: 

“And—ah the Lord is good—ah. He will save—ah. 

He has the power—ah. bh, you sinners, repent! Re- 
pent—ah!” y : 
A. tall young man appeared then, towering, physically, 
above the other two speakers, but there was nothing in 
his bearing, in his words or in his eyes to inspire en- 
thusiasm or confidence. His behavior was that of forced 
rather than forceful enthusiasm. i 

Up popped a little old man, white-whiskered and mus- 
tached, through which his red lips and even eyes seemed 
to force themselves. His eyes were round and inclosed 
in circles. He came down the aisle, thrusting both his 
hands out in front of him, calling aloud. I had to choke 
down a splutter of laughter, for he was “the King” in 
Mark Twain’s “Huckleberry Finn” to the very gesttires— 
so far as appearance was concerned. Later the Reverend 
Bob Trent proved to be as sincere as Ho Law Bob Trent 
and John. - 

The sisters on the right side and the brothers on the 
left of the pulpit began to rise from their seats with ex- 
clamations and cries. Several came down the line shaking 
hands with everybody. When the Reverend John got 
to me he stopped. : 

“You're a stranger, I reckon?” he said. “B’long to 
any —— r 

“ 0. ” 


“You're lost!” he shouted above the din. Oh, Lord, 
save this po’ strangah!” : s 

Here and there the sobbing of a penitent girl or boy 
could be heard in a lull of the exclamations. Songs and 
preaching and prayers succeeded one another in rapid 
succession from standing on their tiptoes to. bowing their 
heads to the floor. Suddenly the session came to an end. 
The voices stopped abruptly, leaving my ears humming, 
as they have hummed after a “ in an express train. 

We went home to supper. It was 8 o'clock. Three 
hours had passed like an hour. The brown-whiskered 
preacher and “the King” went to Mr. Cope’s for the 
night. Like all of Mrs. Cope’s and her ‘daughter, Mrs. 
Clara Brown’s (a pleasing widow) work, it was a fine 
meal of at least six varieties of fruit, two sorts of bread, 
meats and coffee, sweet and sour milk, etc. We ate much 
with t relish, then went to the sitting room. 

e did I think of their meeting?” I replied that 
any sincere religion deserved respect. What did I be- 
lieve? It was satisfactory “as far as it went,” but didn’t 
I “feel better after their sort of meeting?” : 

Then they n to throw out covert on as 
to my reformation, till I felt that the equality I had 
foun man hunters was more to my taste, I de- 
fended f as well as I could by switching the talk to 
neutral heathens—Indians and such like. They had 
never heard that the Indians had held a belief as sincere 
as their own. Their ideas of.the old-time barbarians 
were gathered from the Bible untempered by mythology 
and tradition. ; 

“Ho Law!” said Ho Law Bob at intervals, while “the 
Ki eae eee ee ae listened to the broadside 


At 11:30 o'clock I looked at my watch 
the hour; 9:30 o’clock is a late hour in 


I 
weWe like to hear those things,” said thé-brown-whis- 
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Mr. Cope took us three upstairs to a large, wood-ceiled 
room. They were reluctant even then to go to bed, but 
dtew their chairs around the hearth of the fireplace and 
plied question after question about the people I had 
seen or heard about. 

After breakfast I started for Rogersville, pausing at 
Tip’s house, thirty yards from Cope’s, to see a “little 
writing” he had. e handed me some lettersAce had 
written while in jail on the eharge of murdering Barry. 
He had, too, a diary that he had kept for many months — 
while he was “scouting” or hiding on the mountains a 
fugitive. I couldn’t get it, but I could copy it. So I 
sat down to copy 15,000 words, and did it. Every day 
had a paragraph—half a page of a 3% by 4 inch note book. 
For instance: 

“Oct. 7, Tuesday (1890), I went up to John Price’s and 
me and him went a-hunting. We went over to Quil Mams, 
came back on this side of the mountain. We caught one 
opossum, Came back to John Price's and stayed on night. 
I am at home now. I been here most all day.” ; 

Again: “Oct. 10, Friday morning. I left Stoke about 
day. I come up on the mountain. The hounds started a 
fox; run about half an hour. I shot it and came off 
home. I have been home ever since: I don’t know where 
I will be next.” 

Where he ranged, where he stayed, whom he saw was set 
down with a lack of detail, but still comprehensible. 
From Choptack to Jim Wright’s, twenty-odd miles, this 
man crept and lurked, seeing pursuers from hilltops, see- 
ing a chicken stolen by a woman, hunting squirrels and 
quail, running foxes, once fleeing by night in his un- 
derwear from raiders, sleeping in barns and at friends’. 
Sometimes he was alone, again he had a fellow scouter— 
his brother or one of the other fugitives of his clan, get- 
ting news of his brother Ace through his wife. 

By “candlelight” I was more than two-thirds done, but 
tired out. I went to meeting again that night. One 
girl whose cries for it were clear above the other voices, 
got “religion.” Her joy was manifested as her penitence 
had been. She came to a young man, evidently her sweet- 
heart, and prayed for him in a low voice, with her plump 
arms around his neck. He bowed his head, and I fancy 
that he joined her soon in the happy fellowship of the 
hardshell religion. 

Ho Law Bob and the tall preached came to Mr. Cope’s 
that night. My exhaustion due to ten hours at the pen 
was mistaken for the preliminary signs of conversion to 
their belief, but the talk ran to general topics, aside from 
the direct question: , 

“Don’t you feel better after the meeting to-night?” 

The affirmative caused some sidelong glances of tri- 
umph, and an expression that seemed to say, “If we can 
get him there ain’t many we couldn’t get, and here he’s 
coming !”” 

A morning at the pen again, and then I started on for 
Rogersville once more on the steep, short-cut path, which 
was white with snow, as was the long wooded ridge over 
which it led, tired out mentally, but not unhappy. 

; Raymonp S. SPEARS. 


Glatuyal History. 
ami Qonm 
The Siberian Mammoth. 


Prof. Henz, of the St. Petersburg Zoological Museum, 
who discovered last September near the Ebrosowka, 
Siberia, the remains of a mammoth, states in a recent 
letter sent from Snedni Salymsk, Siberia, that the mam- 
moth is on the road to St. Petersburg on a 100-pack 
sledge escorted by a troop of Cossacks, and will probably 
reach its destination about the first of May. It is un- 
coubtedly the most perfect specimen ever discovered. 
He describes his great find as follows: 

“Above all, it is all there; for, while the bears and 
wolves tore some of the minor bones from their moorings, 
they were powerless or unwilling to carry them off. I 
am certain I got away with all the bones, being more 
fortunate in that respect than Mr. Adams, whose fossil 
mammoth, now in the Imperial Museum, lacks one hind 
foot. Aside from the bones, I collected enough of the 
flesh and coat to allow the most thorough scientific inves- 
tigation. I believe that it is the most perfect specimen 
of fossil flesh and skin ever shown in a scientist’s labora- 
tory, and after our authorities have passed on it we will 
be able to decide, approximately, at least, whether the 
story that the Alaska Indians greased their boats. with 
mammoth fat attached to a skeleton found on the bank 
of the Yukon can be credited or not. I say right here 
that it is not impossible, even though I found no traces 
of fat on or about the carcass I dug up myself. 

“T secured large portions of the skin of this monster, 
aside from that attached to the one perfect leg—the 
fragments show that the creature was so clothed as to 
be able to withstand the utmost cold—that does away with 
the theory that the bones were swept to this place by the 
deluge. The hairy coat is extremely thick, thicker than 
that on the neck of a bull buffalo. Its average length 
is seven inches, but the mane must have been five or six 
times as long. It is thicker than horse hair, of dark 
brown color, lighter at the hoofs. At that point, too, it 
grows luxuriously, as is sometimes the case with horses 
of coarse breed. 

“The hair described belongs to the outer coat and is 
stiff and wiry, calculated to throw off wet and wind. 
Under this grows a wool, very closely, and from five to 
ten centimeters thick. Like the covering of a young 
camel, the wool is of a light yellow color. It would be 
impossible for an animal so protected to feel even the 
extremest cold. 

“ E to now we had absolutely nothing to guide us in 
searching for the period when the mammoth te ex- 
tinct, particularly as regards Siberia and North America 
where the theory that this giant was exterminated: on 
early man obviously doesn’t apply, as in both bemepbtip 
there were, ‘and afe, vast territories never tr ea by , 
man’s foot. I am now inclined to think that the mam- 
moth perished of starvation, when overtaken by a period 
of ice and flood. This, however, did not happen fo ‘my 
mammoth, as we will presently see. 

“As already stated, foxes, bears and wolves relieved me 





flesh and skin, but, happily, they left the stomach undis- 
turbed, permitting me to secure this important organ in- 
tact. Seeing that, curiosity got the best of me—lI 
couldn’t resist the tempatidn to investigate. Let scien- 
tists rejoice; the stomach is full of undigested food--now 
we will learn positively whether or not the mammoth 
could | live in prehistoric Siberia, Europe, and North 
Ameri¢a. The food in the stomach will settle the ques- 
tion orice and for all. It is very considerable in quantity, 
and more is found on.the tongue and between the teeth. 

“My mammoth undoubtedly died during the pleasant 
occupation of feeding.. He probably rolled off a preci- 
pice while. teaching out for a coveted branch or plant, 
the position of his forelegs shows that almost to a cer- 
tainty. The left one is bent into a semi-curve, indicating 
that the ponderous and unwieldy animal tried in vain to 
climb upward, while his right foot was struggling to 
maintain a hold, but the soil or rock, presumably, was 
slippery or too steep to afford a safe foothold for so 
large a beast. In gliding down the mountainside, the 
animal’s hind legs were forced into a horizontal position 
and got under his body, which circumstance made it 
completely impossible for the mammoth to raise himself 
by his own efforts. 

“The impromptu grave into which the animal plunged 
was made of sand and clay, and his fall probably caused 
masses of neighboring soil to loosen and cover him 
completely. This happened in the late fall, or at the be- 
ginning of winter, to judge by the vegetable matter found 
in the*stomach; at any rate, shortly afterward the grave 
became flooded, ice following. This completed the cold 
Storage, still further augmented by vast accumulations 
of soil all around—a shell of ice, hundreds of feet thick, 
inclosed by yards upon yards of soil, that remained frozen 
for the greater part of the year. Thus the enormous 
carcass was preserved for how long no one knows. 

“As to measurements, exact figures cannot be given 
at the present time. I am inclined to think that my mam- 
moth, when mounted, will exceed in height the most 
famous specimens known, that at St. Petersburg and the 
other in Chicago. The first measures 9 feet 3 inches, the 
latter 9 feet 8 inches.” 


The Guilty ’Possum. 


Lone Istanp City, -April 14.—Editer Forest and 
Stream: In reply to your inquiry, in last week’s Forest 
AND STREAM, whether the opossum eats poultry or game 
birds, I beg to say that I know of one instance where a 
"possum that had been kept as a pet by a saloon keeper 
got loose, and in a night killed fifteen or twenty fowl and 
ducks. The poultry shed was in the rear of a private 
school, which I attended. One morning, while some 
other boys and I were waiting for school to open, we 
heard a noise in the poultry house. We opened the door 
and saw the floor strewn with feathers and dead birds. 
We entered, and from a dark corner jumped an animal, 
which made for the door and escaped over the fence. 
Some of us had seen the saloon keeper’s ’possum and 
recognized the animal that ran out of the shed as one 
like it. It was subsequently caught in the neighborhood 
and returned to its owner. There had been fifteen or 
twenty chickens and ducks in the shed, the owner told 
us, and every one had been killed. Some had been torn 
to pieces; others had their heads torn off, and some merely 
had their throats torn open. This happened twenty years 
ago, but I remember the gory sight that met our view, and 
the scare the possum gave us when he made his break 
for liberty, as if it were only a month ago that it hap- 
pened. There was no chance for a mistake being made in 
identifying the animal, as we had a good opportunity to 
observe it as it ran across the yard and scrambled over a 
high board fence. 

wo or three years ago several geese were killed near 
here: under circumstances that led me to believe that a 
*possum was guilty. It was at night, and the owner of 
the geese, who heard the noise and went out to see what 
the trouble was, saw a large, dark-colored animal climb- 
ing over the fence. As ‘possums are plentiful in the 
neighborhood; and I know of no other animal existing in 
the vicinity that would be likely to do such a deed, it is 
probable that Mr. ’Possum was the guilty one in this 

W. F. H. 





instance also. 


New Inerta, La.—Editor Forest and Stream: In reply 
to Didelphys’ question about the opossum eating chickens, 
I wish to state that I have caught them quite often’ in my 
hen house at night. 

After killing one or two fowls and eating the best 
part, they leave as quietly as they came, but will return 
again until every fowl is killed. You are quite right about 
the opossum being a very slow-moving animal, and that 
it could never catch a chicken in the daytime, and their 
resorting to night to do their prowling. One strange thing 
is that they never make any attempt to escape when dis- 
covered, but stay blinking at the light as if charmed. 

They grow very large, sometimes weighing 9 pounds. 
I have heard of some weighing more, but have never 
seen any- L. F. LALLanpe. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

As a sufferer from the deceptive, sly and omnivorous 
‘possum, I wish to give some testimony in support of the 
indictment against him in Forest aANp StreAm of April 
12,, I have had many years’ experience with this anirial, 
aryl will state a few facts in regard to his bad habits. 

ce on a time I was a chicken fancier, and had birds 
Which cost.me all the way from two to ten or more dol- 
lars... When. the beautiful light Brahma was my then 


“pet, I had quite a‘large flock, of which I was missing one 


or two night after night... The door of their house had a 
Square opening irito the yard, throngh ws ich ‘orily small 
ip deabar: aah tone tend tall tack de eet 
10 dt oe SS 4 Wi aos eee 7 » SO 
‘much so thal Tee Oo he Mek Ge there 
was a row in the house, and with a. tern T went to in- 
vestigate.  Nothitig wrorig’ app¢aréd; and-I. was’ ata loss 
‘X6 determine what, was the matter, - The: fowls for want of 
ability. to. fly. had. ‘ferchés near the floor, and in one 
comer of the house I found the fowls ctowded together. 
Examining the cause of it, I f a "possum on the 


of the, necessity of carting away the greater portion of 
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perch squeezed in the birds in such a way that 
he was hidden completely... One: bird jaid on the 
floor with his throat: bitten, and not quite dead.’ The 
"possum was executed on the ‘spot and the fowls were no 
more distur ad 

I have had small lambs killed by ‘possums, but thé rac- ~ 
coons were more destructive than 
shot as it was up a tree with a lamb a few days old. I 
know that racoons will take’young chicks and Kill hens 
on their nest and destroy the eee. Living here in the 
midst of a vast wilderness and boundless contiguity of 
shade, as the poet remarks, I have had during the score of 
years’ residence many proofs of the Wad character of the 
sly ‘possum in regard to his appetite for poultry. 

NortH Caroma. H. Srewarr. 





An Incident at the Zoo. 


Tue peculiar charm of the National Zoo in Washing- 
ton comes from the close approach to nature that is pos- 
sible there. From the footpaths that wind through this 
picturesque park glimpses*may be had of deer and other 
denizens of the forest, and so unobstrusive are the wire 
fences that it is.easy to imagine the animals as in their 
natural habitat. The natural conditions especially favor 
this, and a wise administration has not neglected the 
opportunity. Not often, however, does this realistic treat- 
ment become so spectacular as on an afternoon recently 
when two large gray wolves could be seen coursing up 
and down the wooded slope unrestrained by any barriers 
erected by man. It was past the hour when many of the 
keepers left for the day, and the two wolves chancing to 
break open an insecure door, enjoyed several minutes. of 
freedom before any of the employes could be summoned 
to the spot. 

Freedom to an animal reared in captivity is a condition 
in which he has no precedent for guidance. Thus, the 
first shock of the change of scene over, these “wolves 
seemed most intent upon sécuring, admission to some of 
the yards occupied by other wolves or foxes, and the 
resulting uproar can be imagined. Then curiosity ap- 
peared’ to guide them, and together they investigated a 
neighboring pén where two peccaries were enjoying their 
ease. Some inherited traits now cropped out and the 
wolves seemed to enjoy making the peccaries run at full 
speed around their inclosure, the wolves keeping close to 
the separating’ bars. e scene had now become such as 
toattracttheattention of both visitors and employes. The 
latter turned out in force, having armed themselves with 
ropes. Nurses with small children sought the protection 
of the monkey house, but most of the visitors remained 
outside to watch the chase. 

One of the keepers appeared to be on fairly good terms 
with the estrays, and could at times almost induce them 
to follow him, but the excitement incident to the change 
of environment was too much for the wolves, and to- 
gether they continued to run back and forth. It was 
evident, however, that confinement within narrow limits 
had wholly unfitted them for such liberty of action as 
was really possible here, and so they would turn and 
run in circles when they might have just as well taken a 
straight course for the wilder parts of the park. They 
plainly felt more at home when in close proximity to wire 
neeting, even though on the outside of an inclosure. Such 
visits to the various pens and yards had the effect of 
terrifying certain of the other animals, and to the visitors 
standing upon the brow of the hill and looking down into 
the Rock Creek Valley, the scene was most realistic and 
interesting. At one time, a band of llamas could be seen 
in full flight across their nm. finally standing huddled 
together in a group while their innotent enemies ran past. 
The activity of the keeper¢ was more wisely directed than 
that of the wolves, and finally an end came to the half- 
hour of freedom. The tired animals were cornered on the 
bank of Rock Creek, nooses thrown over their heads, and 
they were ignominously carried back to the environment 
with which after all they are more in accord. G.0O. 5S. 


Waterfowl as Life Distributors. 


It is a well-understood fact that in various ways water- 
fowl carry seeds and perhaps minute animals and their 
eggs, and even the spawn of fishes from one body of 
water to another, and it is believed that they have piayed 
a very important part in geographical distribution of 
plants and water animals. A note from the Indian Mu- 
seum of Calcutta by Mr, Frank Finn tells of an interest- 
ing observation which he recently made on this subject, 
and is very well worth reproducing here. It is to be under- 
stood that ‘the jacana is a water bird related to the snipes, 
and, like ap. gees much of its time wading along 
the edges of s, Tunning over floating vegetation, and 
swimming on the water. Mr. Finn says: 

“Yesterday (March 19) I witnessed an interesting in- 
stance of the capacity of quite small waterfowl to carry 
aquatic mollusks. of considerable size. A pheasant-tailed 
jacana (Hydrophasianus chirurgus) which was at large, 
with partially clipped wings, on the tank in the museum 
grounds, had attached to one of his feet a fresh-water 
mussel, well over:an inch long, which remained there for 
about an hour and a half to my knowledge. 

“The jacana, although quite a small bird, only about 
the size of a turtle dove, nevertheless flew quite as well 
with this burden as without, covering as much as sixty 
yards at a flight, with its legs naturally extended behind. 


“Of course, the partial clipping of its wings hindered it ° 


from rising high and going o ogether ; ‘but had it 


not been thus handicapped I am sure it could have trans- 
ported its burden for miles if forced to leave the tank. 
“I have had more than one specimen of this jacana, in 


;and one raccoon I | 
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Another New Alaskan Bear. 
Certatnty Alaska must be a great place for bears. We 


‘know the common garden black bear and grizzly, the 


mammoth Kadiak bear, the Yakutat bear and the tiny 
glacier bear. Beside that, it is only two or three weeks 
since Dr. Merriam described two new bears from the 
Adaskan Peninsula; the results of Mr. Kidder's hunting; 
and now Dry. Allen describes another. 

In ani account recently published in Forest AND STREAM 
on the work in Alaska of Mr. Andrew J. Stone, reference 
was made to this new bear which Dr. Allen has named 
Ursus merriami in recognition of Dr. C. Hart Merriam’s 
excellent revision of the North American bears. As al- 
ready’ stated, the specimens on which the description is 
based come from. Portage Bay on the Alaska Peninsula, 
a locality opposite the Shumagin Islands, and so some 
or 700 miles west of the t locality of Ursus dalli gyas 
recently described by Dr. Merrianf. - 

These specimens are the skullof a bear, adult, but not 
old, as shown by the still open sutures, and the skin of a 
probably very old male. The skull, which is about 13% 
inches cee’ is long and narrow with low forehead and 
only moderately expanded zygomatic arches. Seen from 
above it is almost like the skull of a polar bear, and is 
thus as different as possible from the short, broad, high 
skull of the Kadiak bear and allied forms. Viewed from 
below, the teeth are seen to be as different as possible 
from those of the polar bear. The general color of the 
skin is yellowish brown, lightest over the shoulders and 
darkest behind and on the sides, while the lower parts 
of the flanks, the whole under surfaces and the legs are 
dark ruddy brown. =e 

Dr. Allen believes that Ursus merriami is the nearest 
ally of U. dalli gyas. 


Adirondack Bears. 


Evizaserntown, N. Y., April 14.—ditor Forest and 
Stream: A man engaged in. lumbering for the J. & J. 
Rogers Co., of Ausable Forks, at the head of the Rogers 
Slip, so called, on the west side of the Ausable River, 
between Keene Center and Upper Jay, Essex cotinty, 
N. Y., captured four bears last week—three cubs and the 
old she bear. He captured the three cubs alive just at 
night, and killed the mother the following day. 

: Grorce L. Brown. 








Game Gag and Gon. 


Proprietors of shooting resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forzst anv Srzzau. 


Ducking, Fun, but no Ducks. 





Tue surf boomed solemnly on Bloody Cove Beach. 


The rain beat a steady accompaniment on the roof. The 
outdoors was as black as a pocket, but the interior of the 
cottage presented a picture of comfort and cheer. The 
sitting room: stove diffused a steady heat, and the sput- 
tering of chops on the kitchen stove gave evidence of the 
feast to come, and the aroma of steaming coffee whetted 
to a greater extent appetites already ravenous. 

“It’s Sunday morning,” said Barker, glancing up at 
the clock from his cooking; “those fellows ought to be 
here pretty soon, if they are coming.” 

The murmur of voices out in the storm and the tramp- 
ing of feet on the veranda, told that “those fellows” had 
arrived at last. A heavy bang on the door admitted 
them, all three, guns, baggage and other paraphernalia. 
George Humphreys, assistant superintendent of the 
American Ordnance Company, of Bridgeport; Mr. Can- 
telow, an inspector in the same concern, and Mr. De- 
laney, head of the tool department, comprised the con- 
tingent of “those fellows.” ¢ 

e were after, first, fun and recreation; second, ducks, 
The first patt of our proposition could have been no 
better filled. The second came to just nil! The total 
amounted to’ success. 


Sunday morning broke, as did the first morning of my 


trip here in 1898, with Major Mather and Dr. Bashford 
Dean. The wind howled out of the northeast; the rain 
poured; the leaden surf thundered on the beach, and the 
tide backed up over the road. 

After breakfast, Barker and I hunted the neighborhood 
for a boat, for use on Monday. We finally found a skiff, 
although a launch would have suited us better. Then the 
decoys were overhauled. 

Much to our satisfaction, the wind boxed the com- 
pass in the afternoon, then settled in the northwest. The 
clouds broke, the sun came out, and the wind howled 
out of the new quarter and gave ominous warning of 
what to expect on the morrow, for it grew steadily 
colder. Close-reefed schooners began to put in an ap- 
pearance. “Let’s all go for a walk,” suggested George. 
“Nothing in the world so good as fresh air and sun- 
shine.” 

We walked to Chimney Corner, where the Sachem’s 
Head Y. G. house stands. Here many fine cottages are 
taking the places of the small ones which were there 
when Mather, Dean and I visited the place in 98. The 
yachts were all out of commission, and the handsome club 
house was deserted. We saw quite a number of ducks on 
our way over and back. 

Our second walk took us to Pipe Bay, by way of 
Vineyard Point. The point makes out into the Sound 
about four miles north of Falkner Island and forms the 
east shore of Bloody Cove. Bloody Cove gets its sugges- 
tive name from a battle fought in Colonial days, when the 
= surprised a band of Indians on the north shore 












serted: It is Colonial in architecture, and was built by a 
retired sea captain. A large veranda faces Falkner 
Island, and a in the windows from this veranda 
revealed consi pier furniture in the big, low-ceilinged 
rooms, and large, open fireplaces. There is a tragedy 
connected with the place. 

‘Tt appears that the captaip’s wife died, and he and two 
scns survived the wife and mother. The produce of the 
farm was carried to New York in a small sloop and sold. 
The sons and a Chinese cook formed the crew. Finally 
a cargo was taken to New York and disposed of. Then 
wonder was created by noting no life aboafd' the little 
vessel, She had remained in one place a number of 
days. Then an investigation was made. Her bunks and 
the cabin floor were smeared with blood, but the vessel 
was deserted. Whether the bodies of the sons were 
ever recovered escapes my memory, but the story goes 
that the cook was captured and held for murder, but for 
lack of evidence was not convicted. It is said, however, 
that he returned to China and was there beheaded. 

Were I a wealthy man, the broad acres of this old 
farm would be mine. The high pasture lots afford en- 
trancing views of the grand Sound, its rugged, wooded 
shores and islands. e rays of the red westering sun 
reached far out from under a long, island-like stretch of 
dark gray cloud, and revealed the blue outline of Long 
Island, twenty miles to the south, and Hammonasset 
Point, twelve miles to the east. For over twenty miles 
to the west stretched the dark blue shore line of Con- 
necticut, only to fade from view in the dim distance. To 
the southeast and southwest lay an unbroken expanse 
of scintillating waters, and white-winged, close-reefed 
schooners plowed the green, white-crested waves. A 
cloud of gulls circled over Goose Island, to the west of 
Falkner. Off Vineyard Point a large raft of ducks were 
feeding, and two or three flocks could be seen in the 
vicinity of Pipe Bay. 

In one of the lots is a large spring. It is 12 feet in 
diameter, with a depth of 10 feet. It seems remarkable 
that so large a spring of fresh water should exist on high 
land within 100 yards of salt water. 

Right at the water's edge, on the western shore of 
Pipe Bay, stands a small, neat shanty. There is a bit of 
land with the place, and the property belongs to an un- 
conscious follower of the philosophy of Thoreau. While 
the owner has never heard of “Walden,” yet he argues 
much the same as the book. “I lived and worked in the 
city nearly all my life,” said he, “and was in the same 
rut at the end as the beginning. I became tired, sick and 
disgusted with it all. One day I threw up my job, leased 
this bit of land and built my house. And here I have 
lived better than I ever did before. I raise vegetables 
enough for my own need, and dig a few clams when I 
am clam hungry. Fish are at my door, and fresher than 
in the market! I catch lobsters in their season, and the 
money from their sale and a few odd jobs at carpenter- 
ing now and then keeps me in clothes as good as I ever 
cared to wear. There is no whistle to blow me in and 
out, whether I care to work or not. I have my dog, 
gun, decoys and boat, and I am free!” 

The man looked neat and clean. His English setter 
appeared as well fed as any dog I ever saw. I think his * 
argument sound, especially as he is a single man. 

Reminiscences round the fire over cigars was the 
order, after supper. George had known Major Mather 
through meeting him at the Sportsmen’s Show, when 
George was with the Remington concern. (By the way, 
George has recently accepted the superintendency of the 
Remington Arms Company, and is with them in that 
capacity at the present time.) This led to an exchange 
of pleasant remembrances of the genial Major between 
George and me. Then there were stories of hunting and 
camping in all sections of the country. Barker told a 
story connected with duck shooting at Sachem’s Head. 
It follows: 

“It was in early winter, and the weather was extremely 
cold. Ducks were more plentiful here then than they 
are now. My brother and I had been shooting all day 
on Hump Rock. We bagged a number of broadbills, 
and as it was getting late in the day I left my brother to 
get our things together there, and rowed out to take up 
decoys. In standing up in the boat to overcome some 
difficulty, I stepped on a decoy. It turned under my 
foot, and before I could recover my balance a lurch of 
the boat pitched me overboard. Somehow in going over 
I managed to grasp the side of the boat. I tried to climb 
in, but a heavy overcoat, mittens and hip rubber boots 
were too much of a handicap. The water was so cold 
that I soon became thoroughly chilled and exhausted. 
To make matters worse the tide was rapidly carrying 
the boat out into the Sound. On the rocks my brother 
was frantically rushing back and forth, but he could do 
nothing. I was on the point of letting ge the boat and 
ending the agony, when my feet touched something hard 
and solid, and before I could fealize my good fortune, I 
was standing on a.submerged rock. The water was up 
to my breast, and after a breathing spell, I managed to 
scramble into the boat. When I reached the rock where 
my brother was, I drank nearly a quart of whisky, and 
never a + oe — so ‘much water. We leit the de- 
coys, and when I reached home, my clothes were 
as stiff as a board.” . ee 
‘ The Brveeroort contingent ganeimonely voted Bark- 
ers story true in every particular, especially the 
about drinking a + nes of whisky and not being affected. 

Monday dawned without a cloud, but so awfully cold. 
The wind howled out of the northwest and flattened the 
sea under the lee of the land; but there was a substantial 
jump on out in the sound. A few three-masted schoon- 
ers were making their way through the water under close- 
reefed mizen and foresails, mainsails being furled, and 
singe jibs. Under the conditions came thoughts of four 
unfortunate duck shooters who had already been blown 
-. Bort aden Bes eoneen, § oe or to the _— of us, mis- 
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Vineyard Point the same raft of ducks we had observed 
the day before, but they kept well out of range, A strag- 

t flew near the shore and " ge dropped him, but 

drifted away before the wind. This was the only duck 
to fall to a gun on the trip. But.outside a summer cot- 
tage a pile of bottles was found, and they afforded us 
some excellent practice, and when the last was broken 
honors were easy. 

Perhaps just a word about’our guns would not be out 
of place. Mr. Cantelow shot a*fine double 1o-gauge 
English-made gun—a good one for ducks, I should 
judge. Mr. Delaney’s gun was a 12-gauge, high-grade 
Fox. George shot a gun of his own design, and manu- 
factured by the Remington concern to-day. It was a 
beautiful little 12-gauge hammerless and weighed about 
6 pounds—the sweetest and most delicately balanced 
double gun I ever had hold of. It is the apple of 
George’s eye, and justly so. I used my old reliable 12- 
gauge Winchester lever action, a gun you would have to 
use a sledge hammer on in order to put it out of busi- 
ness. 5 

It is fortunate for me that I became acquainted with 
Barker. His snug little cottage, beautifully situated 
among a clump of cedars at the shore, in touch with 
sailing, shooting and fishing, affords me abundant op- 
portunity to invite him and my friends down for an out- 
ing now and then. I would miss much fun if I didn’t. 

At 2 o’clock we sat down to a steaming banquet. It 
seemed as though our table held everything eatable— 
but ducks! I occupied the place where genial Mather 
used to sit, and I found myself wishing again and again 
that he and cordial Dean were with us, and that we could 
laugh once more at the witty Major’s joke and hearty 
song. Who is there would have enjoyed our jolly mer- 
riment more than these? 

As our time was nearly up, the remainder of the after- 
noon was passed indoors. At length the time drew near 
for our departure. There was no game, but a change 
from hum-drum life and real recreation. The stage came 
all too soon, and the little cottage faded in the darkness 
of its nest among the trees as we were rumbled three 
miles over the rough road to the train. 

WiturAM H, Avis. 
HiGuwoop, Conn., March 7. ; 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Snipe Shooting in the Mississippi Valley. 


_Cuicaco, Ill., April 2r.—The man who believes there are 
“just as many jacksnipe as. there ever were” is having 
his innings this week. For some mysterious reason, 
which for the sake of harmony we will admit has been 
tightly discovered by our friend who thinks there are 
just as many birds as there ever were, we have had this 
season an unusually good flight of wildfowl, and are 
having, or have had, a flight of jacksnipe of somewhat 
similar extent. It is without doubt true that there are 
more snipe in on the Mississippi Valley about the 42d 
parallel than have been known in a similar spring season 
in many years. 

In regard to the jacksnipe proposition, however, we 
must speak for the time in the past tense, or of a past 
whose extent is not more than half a dozen days. The 
first flight of jacksnipe came in on the beginning of the 
moonlight nights, and they have “followed the moon,” 
as the saying goes, on to the north, the first and perhaps 
the heaviest flight having without question left this imme- 
diate vicinity. This first big rush of the north-bound 
longbills came in about a week ago to-day, and the snipe 
shooters all last week were in high feather. I know 
of one shooter here who on last Sunday killed thirty-eight 
jacksnipe on the Illinois River near Morris. 
made extraordinary food bags further down the Illinois 
River. Mr. C. H. Lester on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
near Henry, Ill., found a very heavy body of jacksnipe on 
the cornfields, and during one day fired more than 100 
shots. These birds were feeding on the drying grounds 
of the cornfields, and were, of course, very wild. Mr. 
Oswald Von Lengerke, a very enthusiastic snipe shooter, 
was out on Thursday over grounds where he found very 
much better shooting earlier. On his latest trip he got 
only nineteen birds, and reported that most of the local 
men believe that the early flight of the birds had gone on 
northward, although no one believes that the bulk of the 
birds have gone beyond this latitude. Usually the best 
snipe shooting for this locality comes along the close of 
April, and the closing date of April 25 is just about the 
time when the snipe appear in greatest number and in the 
best condition to work by the sportsman. 

Mr. F. H. Bissell, a member of Calumet Hights and 
Lake George clubs, left to-day for a trip to Water Valley, 
Ind., in which place the grounds are reported to be in 
excellent condition and the birds in very good numbers. 
Mr. Bissell, of course, has taken out his little $25 license, 
but whether he needed it or not to hunt jacksnipe is one 
of the questions which remain unsolved in the labyrinthine 
obscurities of the Indiana game laws, which might well 
offer thought to Philadelphia lawyers and others of 
curious and investigating turn of mind. 

A shooter who went out in the middle of the week on 
the Northwestern road to a suburb just at the western 
edge of Chicago, killed twenty-two jacksnipe on the 
prairie sloughs. Here, there and everywhere come in 
stories of similar small bags reported over a very wide 
stretch of country, so that it seems quite sure that the 
snipe haye worked well northward at this writing. Of 
course we do not hear so much from the big marshes of 
Indiana, and it is equally of course that good shooting 
there ag being utilized or is going to waste, as the case 
ma 

fhile coming in from the north of Ghicago late this 
week and oman the beautiful prairie country. north of 
the Desplaines Valley, I saw cofisiderable- numbers of 
grass snipe working over the prairie sloughs which run up 
into the farm lands in that ee Ther ground: looked 
.warm and good for snipe, and pfobably one could: find 
good shooting by moving arotind overa considerable 
stretch of country in that region. © 
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very good success. 
Ducks, 


As to the ducks, at last—and one may say it with some 
relief—the shooting seems to, be about. over. There have 
been a great many dicks ‘killed by Chicago”shooters this 
spring. It is no use deploring this fact, and indeed the 
most that one can say in regard to spring’ shooting is 
that it is a matter which must be determined every 
fellow for himself when the law does not’ ‘make sohu- 
tion for him. Some do not believe in spring shooting, 
while others do; and yet others, and these rather the 
largest class, do not believe in it, but’ yet practice it. 
This latter may at first glance seem a ptizzling statement, 
but it is not in the least puzzling to any one who will stop 
to have a close look at good old human nattre, 


. Iowa Without Protection. 


We have a beautiful way with us ‘here in the West in 
the matter of our game and fish laws. As has been men- 
tioned previously, we left off protection: for quail and 
woodcock in Illinois, we left off protection for: jacksnipe 
in Indiana, not to mention earlier tricks which were 
turned and which have to do with previous séssions of 
the assemblages of Solons in this part of the world. Now 
comes yet another game law mix up for the Mississippi 
Valley. Iowa, one of the most respectable and progressive 
commonwealths of the entire West, springs into the 
line of misdeeds by entirely omitting all:provisions: for the 
protection of fish and game for the coming ‘two years. It 
is true that the State Game and Fish Warden, Mr. Geo. 
A. Lincoln, of Cedar Rapids, will continue to draw his 
princely salary of $100 a month, but this will be the ex- 
tent of his labors. The Legislature of Iowa has in effect 
tied Mr, Lincoln’s hands, released him of all responsibility 
for his labor, and, indeed, made it impossible for him to 
labor in any form whatever for the interests which he is 
supposed to serve. In brief, the State of Iowa, which has 
in the past customarily appropriated $15,000 per year for 
the executive work of the State Fish and Game Com- 
mission, at the present session of the Legislature entirely 
left out this appropriation for the Commission. The re- 
sult is obvious. There is a law with no executive clause, 
an executive head with no ability to execute, a warden 
who is ward of nothing. 

Just how the mix up in the Iowa Legislature occurred 
is difficult to discover, just as it is difficult to find out 
how the error regarding Illinois quail and woodcock 
could have possibly occurred. Mr. Lincoln this week was 
advised that something had gone wrong, and hence started 
for the State capital at Des Moines to discover what had 
happened to him, and just how it happened. He may 
have a merry-time, but will hardly make himself happy by 
digging among the doings of the Legislature. The jour- 
nals show that the Hilsinger bill, which carried the ap- 
propriation, passed the House and was carried to the 
Senate duly, in which latter body the appropriations com- 
mittee reported the bill for passage on the same day. 
The Senate bill introduced by Senator Lambert was at 
that time indefinitely postponed. This is the end of the 
trail. Nobody knows what became of the appropriation 
bill after that. Senator Lambert was supposed to have 
backed the appropriation for the Commission. The sift- 
ifigs committee reported that the appropriation bill ‘had 
not and could not ever have properly come before it. The 
chairman of the committee on appropriations, Senator 
Garst, might perhaps have known something about the 
matter, but if he knows what action had been taken in 
regard to the appropriation he at least maintains a dis- 
creet silence. 

The Iowa appropriation bill carried $5,000 to cover the 
fisheries at Sabula, $8,000 for protection and distribution 
of fish, and $2,000 for protection of game, the latter, of 
course, an absurdly inadequate sum.. All of the expenses 
of the State Warden and his deputies were. to be paid 
out of the appropriation, there being no provision in the 
Towa law for the expenses of the fish and game warden. 

There is now no possible way, except a private one, 
for the wardens to meet their necessary expenses, and it 
would seem that the salary of $100 a month would not 
induce a warden to become especially gay in the matter 
of traveling, investigation and prosecution. _The waters 
of Iowa must go without restocking for a couple of years, 
and the fish ponds located for the furtherance of the work 
at Sabula must now be allowed to fall into ruin. This 
is a very delightful state of affairs, and it shows how 
much the people of the Mississippi Valley care for their 
fish and game. Did they actually care, they would cer- 
tainly visit a swift punishment upon some one who ought 
to be and could be discovered as the author of such mis- 
takes as those which have marred the records of the 
States of Iowa, of Illinois and of Indiana. 

E. Hovex. 


Hartrorp Burtpine, Chicago, Ill, 





West Virginia Fish and Game. 


Romney, W. Va., April 16.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Since my last letter to your very much appreciated paper, 
I have spent three months of the time in the western 
oes of this State in the counties of Lewis, Braxton and 

pshur. In Braxton county I noticed any amount of 
quail, pheasants and some squirrels, We have had a yery 
hard winter this winter, ending up in a twenty-inch snow- 
storm on April 8, which no doubt killed lots of birds, but 
left some over. A good many deer were killed last win- 
ter by being run into the river by hounds and drowned 
under the ice. This practice will be broken up. It is a 
very hard thing, though, to enforce game laws in‘a county 
where the people do not help or sustain the officers, but 





brighter days are coming for my county, as ‘a pa of 
thorough spottsmen are building an’ $8!500 % ith 1 y 

about five miles — ors ° f ee : ee 
trout stream, together with four » thot tt sepcytte- 
wood land. Their house’ is onl re narter of nile’ bf 


‘to be'restocked with the gathy black 
in abating other nuisances, 
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Editor Forest: and: Stream: BHA 

There are $o many good articles in Forest AND STREAM 
that it would be useless:for me to try and select the best. 
I have been very much interested in those on the calibers 
of rifles; and let me to the boys,:that so long as there 


* ate'sO many men of different temperaments and disposi- 


ma so long will there be a.need for different caliber 
rifles. 

I am certain that if I was:out with a man for’a week 
in a game country I could: tell him what kind of a rifle 
he would need, or whether he would need any at all. 

In my experience, which-dates from: 1856, I have used 
from caliber .22 with § grains of powder’ and 40 grains 
lead to .50, with 168 grains Curtis & Harvey Diamond 
grain powder, with 210 grains lead. The latter rifles were 
two English Express. I resighted both of these riffes, and 
I killed a deer with each. £ must:say that for kicking and 
mangling they were ahead of anything I had ever tried, 
and after they had been firéd a few shots, it was a hard 
job to get them clean. Ihave killed deer, elk, buffalo, 
sheep, bears, wolves, coyotes ‘and ‘all: the different varieties 
of small game with the old Colt’s Navy revolver, .36 cali- 
ber, and the best of it is there has always been some one 
with me to enjoy the sport. 

One: Sunday evening Stillwell and I went up the gulch 
that led to the lick. We were after grouse, which had 
begun to come down from the mountains. I insisted on 
going as far up.as.the lick, thoughsat first he remon- 
strated, but I kept coaxing, and finally he consented, and 
when we got to the little knoll and peeped over, there 
were two elk in the lick—an old cow and yearling. I 
raised my revolver and fired at the yearling, and I killed 
it dead. The:old cow ran out near us, and Stillwell shot 
at her, and Iwas telling him not to shoot, but luckily 
he missed. We dressed the yearling, went home and got 
a horse and carriéd it in. ; 

Another good shot. I made . with the same pistol was at 
a very latge panther. The dog treed it and the boys 
wanted to fe to the house and get the rifle. I told them 
no, I would kill it with my’revolver. I walked up to 
within about twenty yards: and shot it in the eye, and 
it rolled out dead. I could go on and numerate many 
good shots with the navy revolver, but these are enough. 

One of the most successful rifles I ever owned was a 
carbine .44 caliber, 24 grains powder and 200 grains lead. 
With 'that rifle I killed 72 deer, 32 elk, 8 mountain sheep, 
4 bears, 4 wolves, 20 coyotes and a great many grouse. 

One day Roll Brown and I went up to the same lick in 
which I killed the elk. About sundown an elk came out 
on to a ridge and stopped and acted as though very sus- 
picious. Roll had on a white straw hat, and I think the 
elk must have seen Roll move. I knew by the elk’s actions 
that it was not coming on in to the lick, so I handed 
Roll the carbine and told him to hold about half-way up 
the elk’s body and just back of the foreleg. He did as I 
told him, and at the crack of the rifle the elk staggered 
forward, and run not over 50 yards and rolled over and 
slipped down into the ravine dead. 

Mr. Barring and I were after sheep in Big Sheep Cajion, 
and I was traveling ahead. Soon I located some not over 
seventy yards distant and squatted down. Mr. B. stepped 
up and fired both barrels of his Express and missed. The 
sheep. had not seen us.. They ran down around and 
svopped, not over 100 yards away. I told him to try my 
carbine. He took.it and shot) ata small ram and killed 
it dead. The sheep then ran round up the-river. I never 
saw any one more disgusted than was Mr. B. to think that 
he had shot twice with his $150 rifle and missed, and had 
taken what was then about a $15 carbine: and killed with 
the first shot. 

The next day I had the satisfaction of showing them 
elk, and they got one, and they were the best pleased 
men I ever saw. 

They were. disgusted with the sights that came on their 
rifles, and had me sight them like mine. Then they did 
much better shooting. 

Should I ever hunt any more big game I should use a 
.30-30 OF .32-40 carbine, Lyman rear sight and thin front 
sight made out of a dime and filed so thin that when I 
drew a bead on a deer’s neck at 100 yards it would not 
look bigger than a quarter of a dollar, and I would prac- 
tice so that I knew just where my rifle shot before I 
started for the game. 

I will now tell of a hunt that five of us took up on 
Mount Bonaparte about five years ago. I at that time 
had two rifles—a .38-55 and a .22, that shot the .22 long 
rifle cartridge. I gave the .g8 to Mr. Moll, and told the 
boys that I would take the .22 and go along and kill 

rouse. It was in September, and the birds were fine. I 

ad my old dog Frank, and I was breaking a couple of 
pups, and had t so they would mind very well. When 
we got in to the timber about three miles above the mill, 
the dogs struck some hot grouse scent, and soon they 
flushed a nice flock, and I shot six times and got six birds, 
all shot through the head. That was all we could locate, 
so we went on about a mile further and separated. Three 
of the boys went across Mill Creek, and the rest of us 
went on up the mountain. 

I kept mear the creek, and soon I left my horse, and 
when I got’ up into the burn I noticed quite a number of 
fresh deer tracks. I kept on, and Mr. Snyder was up 
to my left. I came out into an open place, and had gone 
but a few steps when I missed the dogs. I went back a 
few steps.and there they.were. .Frank was on a deer 
point, and the pups were watching him. I looked up, and 
there stood two fawns. They had shed their fawn, coats 
and..were in the short blue. I guessed they were 125 
yards, and I raised the L up three points and shot 
at one’s neck, and I saw the dust flyover, but very close. 
I then drew, down as much as-I thought I shot over and 
fired, and down. went one. and I threw in another car- 
tridge. and shot..and. killed; the other,. I went up and 
dressed. and. eos ta Along ,in,an hour or so I 


that had crossed the, creek shoot- 


I eleyen shats, and I ght they, were 
tating ‘Tots of , as one of the boys. hat Ves a 
Idier and. . t he could ki 


kill more game than I could. 
to.the mill .Mr, sages and 
, i , what IL .had y d.. He 
L.asked shim..if,he., hear boys 
s, he heard the same shots I had 
toys did not get in till near sun- 
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to the mill 


r. Stra 
after some lumber, and I went down to the schoolhouse - 


with him, .On the way we saw a coyote standing on a 
knoll-about 175 yards away. I had the .22, and | told 
Strahl to drive on and when we got opposite to it I would 
get off, and it would not run if he kept going. I raised 
the sight for 200 yards and fired, and at the crack of the 
rifle the coyote ret up several feet and disappeared 
over the knoll. I told Frank to go after it. Strahl said I 
undershot it; I t t I had hit it. Soon Frank came 
back. I told Strahl that if he would go over the knoll he 
would find his coyote. He said no, but he went, and there 
was the coyote shot through the heart. Strahl then went 
and stepped the distance, and he made it 175 yards, and 
said that it’was the best shot he ever saw made with a .22. 

When we got down into Antoine Valley a jackrabbit 
run off on to the hill, and Strahl shot at it and broke one 
of its legs, and Frank caught it. 

This winter while out at the lake I shot at a lynx up in 
a tree about 100 feet, and killed it dead with my .22. And 
last but not least, at the Christmas turkey shoot I shot 
for the first three turkeys put up, and I got all-of them 
and quit—just what I will do now, before your many 
readers get as disgusted as did the boys whom I shot 


against. Lew, WILmor. 
Ketar, Wash. 


“A Canada Special.” 

' Toronto, Ont.—The editorial and supplement with the 
above title in your issue of April 5 has tempted me to 
write a few lines to Forest anp Stream about the bluebill, 
the name by which this duck is altogether known in the 
vicinity of Toronto. Some years ago it was a rare thing 
to see a bluebill after the fall migration until the follow- 
ing spring, but of late years we have had a large number 
with us all winter. st January and February there 
must have been two or three thousand in Humber Bay 
(just west of Toronto Harbor), and when the bay was 
frozen over they were so hard pressed for food that they 
actually came into the holes in the ice at the foot of one of 
the principal streets, where a sewer empties into the bay 
and keeps a small part of it from freezing over during the 
severest weather. 

There is another feature about the bluebill that is 
peculiar. Quite a mumber stay about Toronto Bay all 
summer and do not go north with the main flight to the 
breeding grounds. In years gone by when spring shoot- 
ing was indulged in, it was generally supposed that the 
birds that did not go north had been wounded, but of 
late years, since spring shooting has been stopped, the 
number of bluebills that stay with us during the summer 
has increased. On July 1 of last year I counted seventy- 
two bluebills (mostly males) on Toronto Bay in one 
flock. The fact is, there are only about two months in 
the year when it would be hard to find a bluebill about 
Toronto. They disappear in August and September, pos- 
sibly to moult. In October the fall flight begins to 
arrive, and we have more or less bluebills with us until 
the following August. Jno. Townson. 

[The bluebill undoubtedly breeds in the neighborhood 
of Toronto, and the birds seen there during the summer 
are no doubt the males, whose mates have nests not far 
away. The species is known to breed within the United 
States, where the spring shooters permit it to live.] 


Real Robinson Crusoe. 


Honotutu, April 8—By the steamship China comes a 
story of a real Japanese Robinson Crusoe, who lived for 
seventeen years on a deserted island near Gensan, off 
Korea. 

The Japanese Government sent a torpedo boat in search 
of the man on the island. He was found and brought 
back to Nagasaki. 

The man had been so long without companionship that 
he was reduced almost to imbecility. His hair and beard 
were long and unkempt, and he had almost lost the power 
of speech. He had been cast away on the island seven- 
teen years ago and had subsisted since that time on sea- 
weed and fish, living in a cave. The lone islander was 
entirely without implements of iron or any means of 
utilizing the scanty materials of nature which the island 
furnished.—Baltimore Sun. 


Laying up Treasure for Old Age. 
Derrotr, March 20.—Forest and Stream Publishing 


’ Co.: As Iam away from New York about four-fifths of 


the time, I don’t get much chance to read your very in- 
teresting paper, but as I have been a ‘subscriber to your 
paper since January, 1886, and have always kept a com- 
plete file of your papers, I, therefore, very much like to 
continue my subscription, even if I do not get any leisure 
time to read your papers now, perhaps later on when I 
get to be an old man and have lots of leisure time I will 
simply give myself the pleasure of reading over all of 
your interesting papers. They certainly have afforded me 
many a pleasant hour in by-gone years, when I had more 
time than I have nowadays. A. F. P. 


In the Senate Friday President Frye sat in his chair 
and gazed at the ceiling. Senator Proctor tore the back 
off an envelope and wrote on it: 

“Dear Frye: How can you ‘sit there when the ice is 
out of the lake? “Proctor.” 

oa sent the note to Senator Frye, who read it and 
made a gesture of despair that catised a dozen Senators to 
wonder if the presiding officer had heard bad news. 

Proctor and Frye 





Ben and Fiver Fishing. 
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Angling Anticipations. 

Wuen the big snowbanks have dwindled away until 
naught remains save an occasional remnant in the darkest 
woodland ravine, and the lakes and streams have shaken 
off their icy fetters; when the grass on the lawns and in 
the fields begins to look fresh and green, and the leaf 
buds on the. deciduous trees are bursting; when the 
farmers are plowing and planting, and bonfires are blaz- 
ing in the. back yards; when Mother Earth is taking a 
bath in the warm April showers which are the forerun- 
ners of May flowers, and the sweet notes of the robin 
and bluebird are heard in the land, anglers who love to 
tempt the brook trout know that their opportunity is 
near at hand. This is the period of anticipation, and it 
is a time of keen enjoyment to the true disciples of Izaak 
Walton. Angling is fittingly termed the gentle art, and 
it is a noteworthy fact that the majority of those who 
angle purely from love of the sport are good-natured, 
companionable, gentle men. With trout fishermen, es- 
pecially, the period of anticipation, which ordinarily ante- 
dates by several weeks the opening of the fishing season 
and continues up to the time the sport actually begins, is 
fraught with pleasure, as it not only brings inspiring 
memories of happy hours spent on favorite lakes and 
streams in days gone by, but awakens hope and fancy, 
thereby occasioning visions of equally or if possible more 
enjoyable times soon to come. So if the true angler is 
proverbially good-natured, he is pretty certain to be in a 
particularly happy mood in the days immediately pre- 
ceding the opening of the trout season. His thoughts 
frequently stray to the woods and fields, and when by 
chance he meets a friend who has similar tastes, the con- 
versation is sure to turn on the subject of fishing. ‘Well, 
have you got your fishing tackle ready?” is a very com- 
mon form of salutation among fishermen, and the ques- 
tion or the cordial greeting, for such it really is, as it 
possesses far more significance than a fere idle query, 
promptly receives a cheery response. When he accosts a 
brother angler in the manner referred to, the person 
sneaking is not necessarily anxious to know the exact 
condition of his friend’s rod, line and artificial flies, but 
he does desire to signify his appreciation of the fact that 
they are mutually interested in the subject of fishing, to 
express his friendly feeling for him, to bring to mind the 





proximity of the open season for trout, and the possibili- . 


ties of pleasant outings in the country. It is true that 
in fishing, as well as in other pastimes, and in practically 
all the occupations and pleasures of this life, as much, if 
not more, enjoyment is derived from anticipation as 
from realization. In fact, Goldsmith tells us that “the 
hours we pass with happy prospects in view are more 
pleasant than those crowned with fruition. In the first 
case we cook the dish to our own appetite; in the last 
it is cooked for us.” Rochefoucauld says, “Our desires 
always disappoint us, for though we meet with something 
that gives us satisfaction, yet it never thoroughly an- 
swers our expectation,” and as George Eliot tersely puts 
it, “Nothing is so good as it seems beforehand.” 





In thinking over this matter of anticipation and realiza- 
tion from the standpoint of the angler, it seems to me 
that perhaps the most substantial and satisfactory en- 
joyment is found in the past rather than in the present or 
future. That it is the memory of happy yesterdays or cer- 
tain hours which some years ago constituted first a 
to-morrow, then a to-day, and at length a yesterday, 
rather than in what actual pleasure the day now with us 
affords, or that which we anticipate the morrow will 
bring forth, 

While much enjoyment is derived from anticipation, 
our pleasure is pretty sure to be marred or gratified to 
some extent by reason of uncertainties or misgivings, for 
no man can count absolutely on what the future has in 
store for him. No one appreciates this fact more thor- 
oughly than does the angler. While he may feel that he 
can spare the time to’take a fishing trip, and is confident 
from past experience that such an outing will be enjoy- 
able, there are always uncomfortable thoughts which 
obtrude themselves, for he knows that at the last mo- 
ment business matters or home duties may prevent his 
going, or if he is fortunate enough to get started, that he 
is liable to be called back at any time. Then, too, there 
is the thought that possibly the weather conditions may 
not be right during his trip, and that the fish may not 
bite. At best there is always uncertainty in anticipation. 

It is but natural that the mind should be better satisfied 
with a pleasing retrospect than a mere prospect, for the 
former is real and ours to keep and cherish, while the 
latter is necessarily shrouded in more or less doubt. Re- 
membered joys are priceless treasures, and as has aptly 
been said, “It is to live twice when we can enjoy the 
recollections.of our former life.” 

Anticipation would be robbed of its greatest charm if 
divorced from pleasant memories. In fact it is upon the 
recollection of pleasures enjoyed in the past that the ex- 
paarer angler bases his expectations of enjoyment on 
uture fishing excursions. 

As to the present, I have sometimes wondered and 
dcubted if there were any person living who could truih- 
fully say in any one hour that he or she was perfectly 
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the condition ie In ¢ o 
congratulated j are not a great many more 
wanting to round out his happiness. It would indeed be 
a sad state of affairs if no happiness were to be found in 
the present, but there are so many degrees and shades of 
it that it is difficult to say when it is wholly unalloyed. 
Absolute contentment would seem to be essential to true 
happiness, and that implies a resting or satisfaction of 
mind, without disquiet. How then can a person enjoy 
either unless there is an utter absence of regret, annoy- 
ance, misgivings or unfulfilled desire. 

In contemplating the joys of the past it is easy to 

forgét or overlook the minor troubles and annoyances 
which at the time of their occurrence, perhaps many years 
ago, served to mar the pleasure of the moment, hour or 
day. This is one of the notable advantages which retro- 
spection possesses, 
_ In view of what seems to be the actual state of affairs, 
is it not good reasoning to argue that the experienced 
angler who has a satisfactory record to look upon, can 
derive more enjoyment from retrospection than from 
anticipation and consequently more than ftom realiza- 
tion?. The amateur fisherman, of course, will necessarily 
obtain the maximum amount of enjoyment from anticipa- 
tion until such a time as he has laid by an abundant store 
of pleasant memories born of experience on lake and 
stream. When that time arrives, he will not only be in 
a position to re the beauties and delights of re- 
membered joys, but he will find the pleasures of anticipa- 
tion and realization immeasurably enhanced. 

It may be fitting to add that the person, be he an angler 
or not, who is made happy, whether by the expectation 
of good times to come, the realization of fondest hopes or 
the remembrance of former joys, is fortunate indeed so 
long as that happiness endures. Happiness is more diffi- 
cult to capture than the brook trout, and if we pursue her 
openly, no matter how energetically and persistently, she 
will surely elude us, but if we go about our business, un- 
obtrusively but earnestly, zealously striving to do our 
whole duty to God and man, she will seek us out and 
abide with us. 





The period of anticipation in New York State so far 
as trout fishing is concerned, has been superseded by 
that of realization in the case of many anglers, for the 
open season began April 16. Judging from the reports 
which have come from various parts of central and 
northern New York, there is likely to be excellent trout 
fishing this spring and stimmer, and, in fact, some fine 


- catches have already been made. Although the weather 


conditions and the state of vegetation seem to warrant the 
statement that spring has come somewhat earlier than it 
did last year, we have had so many cool days recently 
that it is probable the angler will be able to obtain better 


results in May than during the first fortnight of the trout 
season. - 





In the smaller lakes of the Adirondack region the fish- 
ing is commonly supposed to be at its best just as soon as 
the ice goes out, but the angler who seeks to be on hand 
thus early is compelled to put up with many discomforts 
which can be avoided by waiting awhile. The ice dis- 
appeared from some of the little lakes and ponds in the 
wilderness two or three weeks ago, and has been out 
of most of the large lakes for several weeks, but it is be- 
lieved that next week or the week after will be soon 
enough for the angler who is anxious to get into the woods 
for the early fishing, to sally forth. It is said that on April 
15 the ice remained intact on Big Moose Lake and was 
solid enough to hold three men who walked across it. Al- 
though in many parts of New York State during the 
past winter there was far more than the average amount 
of snow, it is a somewhat remarkable fact that in the 
Adirondacks it was not nearly so deep as in the winter 
procaine consequently it melted much earlier than 
usual. far as can be learned, the trout wintered 
nicely in all Adirondack waters. 


W. E. Wotcort. 
Utica, N. Y., April 18. 


San Francisco Fly-Casting Club. 


Mepat contests, series 1902, Saturday, contest No. 5, 
held at Stow Lake April 12. Wind, west; weather, fair: 


Event Event . Event 
No.i, No.2, No. 4, 
Accuracy, ————Event No. 8. Lure 
Feet. Percent. Acc.$ Del. ¢ Nets Casting 
C. G. Young.... .. 91.4 85 71.6 81.3 de 
H. Battu........ 86 93 89.4 81.8 85.6 90.5 
Cc. F. t... 115 81.4 83.4 82.6 82.11 SS 
W. E. Brooks... 92 89 82 iy 78.6 aS 
T. C. Kierulff.. 8 88.4 85.4 74.2 79.9 oy 
T. Brotherton. .108 94.4 90.4 78.4 84.4 94.3 
G, C. Edwards.. 92 83.4 84 80.10 82.5 72.8 
H. F. Muller... 9 94 82.4 81.8 82 i 
E. Everett....... 9% 94.4 89.4 76.8 83 “é 
H. E. Skinner.. .. 94.4 89.4 81.8 85.6 > 
P. Tormey.. 75 4.8 ov $% oe ee 
WwW eld.... .. 92 94.4 84.2 89.3 96.1 
F. H. Reed..... 92 92 95.8 82.6 89.1 ve 


Judges, Everett and Muller; referee, Brooks; clerk, 
ilson. 

Sunday, contest No. 5, held at Stow Lake, April 13. 
Wind, light west; weather, fair: 
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74.2 74.7 = 
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93 7.10 4.5 oe 
M4 80.10 87.5 oe 
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90.4 67.6 73.11 es 
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Hints for Salt-Water Anglers. 
Montlis when the Various Kinds of Fish Ma 
be Caught, what Sizes of Hooks to 
Use, also the Best Baits to 
Se, “ High Water 
or ge at 


Fishing Grounds Near New Y. 


The local fishing grounds are many in number and 
fruitful of fish. Boats can be had at all of them, and 
usually bait—the latter, however, had better be provided 
before starting out. The charge for boats ranges from 
50 cents up to $1 per day, and sufficient bait for a day’s 
fishing can be had for 50 cents, excluding, however, shed- 
der crabs, which vary in price with the supply. The 
wernt usual baits, shedder crabs, blood worms, sand 
worms, fiddlers, shrimp and clams, can almost always be 
had at the tackle stores, but skimmers, killies, spearing, 
clams and fiddlers can be had at all fishing stations. Motor 
and sail boats can be hired at all fishing stations (at least 
a week’s notice should be given). Boats and captain can 
usually be hired from $10 up per day at the following 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


places : ‘Rockaway Park, Holland’s, Hammel’s, 
Broad Channel, Raunt, Goose Creek, Canarsie. All these 
places are situated on Jamaica Bay, L. I. er places 
are Wreck Lead, L. I.; Long Beach, L. I.; Sheepshead 
Bay, Gravesend Bay, Fort Hamilton, Sea Bright, South 
Beach, etc, for outside deep-sea fishing. There are also 
the Fishing Banks, boats for which see daily papers for 
advertisements. 


Fishtag Grounds Within Easy Reach. 
STATEN ISLAND WATERS, 

Reached via Staten Island Rapid Transit Company, foot 

of Whitehall Street. 

Fishing for weakfish, bluefish, striped bass, kingfish and 
flounders, etc. Baits and boats obtained at following 
places: Annadale, Eltingville, Gifford’s, Huguenot, New 
Dorp, Pleasant Plains, Princes Bay, Richmond Valley, 
Rossville and South Beach. 

LONG ISLAND WATERS. 

Reached via Long Island Ratlroad from Long Island City, 
East New York, Bushwick and Flatbush Avenues, 
Brooklyn. 

Fishing for bluefish, striped bass, weakfish, kingfish, 
fluke, sheepshead, porgies, blackfish, snappers, flounders, 
etc. Boats and baits at all places: Barren Island (Jamaica 





FISH SEASONS, HOOKS AND BAITS. 


oes Fish, Hooks. Baits. ini = 
OURIY 6S sede ia Nes ee a. .-.300 
BOGE svc 5425 wivows es oa 
DOE 05s oistaieas Sproat, Nos. 7 to 9. § Sandworms. 
OO ccdiaescas abacy 02 Flounders. Chestertown, Nos. 9 to 12. Clam, 
Octet ig coi Sei! Carlisle, Nos: 6 to 8. ee 
November............- ; pial ; 
December. ............ Nee Tape et ee Lt a 7 F gia 
36 "335 wok 6 | 

jn eWeccecesccccvectue } ~ cl . 5 i 

BS 3 si saci tices cuecee 1 fish, ; ; § Ulam. 
june Bile Die pea cle wn dee | Blackfis Blackfish hooks, Nos. 2 to 5 ( Fiddler. 

MMA s sxe sSodse bas 
PMG es kad 5655. ose Bloodworm. 
oie re secaiscreeee | Striped Bass. Sproat, Nos. 3-0 to 6-0. Shedder Crab. 
November.........--.- } | Small Eels. 
OMS cage tis teks Fluke, Long Shank, Nos. 2 and 3. Killiefish. 
oe: . -s+sss+++ | Weakfish, — Carlisle, Nos. 5-0 to 7-0, or Pearl Squid. Bloodworm, Shedder Crab, Shrimp. 
Septensbes LRN. eg | Kingfish, Sproat, Nos. 4-0 to 6-0. Shedder Crab, Bloodworm. 
October he . | Sea Bass. Limerick or Sproat, Nos. 3-0 to 6-0. Sandworm, Skimmers. 
ae settee sere er ecee | Bluefish, Trolling Squid. Menhaden for Chum. 

INE 8a ca Vive oss a9 
— ee et nek | Porgies. Chestertown, Nos. 6 to 10. Clam, Sandworm. e 
WOME SS gs oc teasie ) Long Shank. Spearing. 
fee ores p Snapper. Block Tin Squid, Nos. 2 to 4, Killies, 


N. B.—This table applies to all tidewaters of Greater New York and vicinity. 
METHODS USED IN CATCHING THE VARIOUS KINDS OF FISH. 


Flounders, Sea Bass, Tomcods, Porgies and Blackfish— 


Still (anchored), bottom fishing. ' with tide. ; ; T. BrepINcer. 
Striped Bass—Trolling, still (anchored) and casting. Kingfish—Still (anchored), casting, etc. : Note.—It may be well to note that while fishes are de- i 
Fluke—Still (anchored), drifting (bottom fishing) Bluefish and Snapper—Trolling and still (anchored) creasing, fishers are increasing, so do not slaughter them. ; 
is best. fishing, Ts 
HIGH TIDE TABLES, FOR GOVERNOR’S ISLAND, NEW YORK HARBOR. 
ROL SATU ee Specially prepared from the Tide Tables of the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
1902. April. May. June. July. August. September. October. November. December. 
Day of Month, A. M. P. M. A.M. P.M. A.M. P.M. A.M P. M. A.M. P.M. A. M. P. M. A. M. P.M. A.M. Big ee P.M. 
I 112 1 40 119 28 2 45 342 329 424 5 37 6 6 714 7 34 7 40 8 0 8 38 859 8 47 gtr 
2 28 250 221 313 354 443 445 524 637 70 8 2 8 22 8 23 8 43 916 935 9 22 944 
3 310 356 327 416 5 2 5 40 5 49 20 731 7 5 8 48 9 6 95 925 952 1011 954 10 15 
4 413 454 431 512 6 4 6 33 6 49 715 8 22 841 9 33 9 50 946 103 1026 1046 1024 10 49 
5 5 8 5 44 5 29 6 2 7 2 7 25 745 8 6 gir 929 1017 1032 1025 1041 1059 1120 II59 II 30 
6 6 0 6 30 6 24 652 758 8 19 8 39 $68" '30°'@-" -30'T§ .3t' G18 14 114 i811 36 aay ee ep 
7 6 49 716 717 7 42 8 52 9 Io 9 32 949 10 47 ne 11 45 II 56 II 43 II 57 Ia 3 12 9 12 20 12 30 
8 738 8 3 89 8 32 9 45 10 3 1023. 1039 81135 II 47 wee 12 31 ofeka 12 24 1257 110 116 128 
9 825 850 90 9 24 10 41 10 56 IT 15 II 29 tees 12 25 12 41 I 19 12 43 110 1 56 29 217 224 
10 912 9 39 os. cow i> II 51 rn 129 . 1235 1 16 I 32 211 a) 2 6 250 312 319 320 
II 10 2 10 31 10 51 Il 12 ces. 12 35 1221 a 126 29 233 3 5 244 34 358 413 419 435 
12 1057. 1126 1153 «ses 1248 135 115 159 222 3 4 335 359 3 42 451 5 10 515 5 36 
13 11 50 eies 12 12 1258 148 2 34 211 253 324 350 432 449 +3 455 542 6 4 6 9 6 35 i 
14 12 29 110 114 22 2 48 3 29 3 8 3 46 421 445 5 20 5 37 5 5 46 6 32 65 7:2 7 30 ] 
15 I 2 22 219 35 348 423 46 4% 513 5 31 6 4 6 22 613 634 7 21 7 46 754 8 24 4 
16 244 330 323 44 44 513 5 1 5 24 559 614 6 46 7 5 659 7 20 811 8 38 8 46 918 
17 349 4 30 422 455 +536 557 5 49 6 6 6 40 6 54 72 7.46 7 40 8 6 91 9 30 938 10133 
18 449 5 22 5 16 543 6 24 6 39 6 33 6 48 7 19 7 34 8 9 8 28 8 29 8 52 952 1024 1031 119 
19 5 42 6 10 64 £4627 76 715 712 7 24 757 8 13 8 50 99 9 16 941 1045 1122 1125 Bsa 
20 630 655 650 711 2.45 7 50 749 80 834 851 934 O63. 6. . Oe Oe en, a @ So thee 
21 714 735 «4730 867 45 I 8 22 825 836 913 929 1022 1040 1059 20 1225 1244 I § 121 
22 754 814 88- 820 8 8 52 859 Qg 12 954 10 10 1113 II 32 11 56 Sass I 29 1 46 2.4 221 
23 831 8 51 8 43 851 918 9 23 935 9 49 10 39 10 54 sich 12 10 12 34 I- 1 233 251 34 321 
24 98 923 912 go2t 95t 958 015 1028 129 1142 "4 1 14 [40 £%... 30. 38. .39.. 4= 
25 9 40 054 941 950 1030 10 37 110 If10 baey 12 26 1 2 24 254 313 429 450 451 515 
26 108 1026 1015 1023 II14 II 21 1150—S sar 58 12 38 131 $5 3 34 357 41 519 5 43 5390 6 6 
27 10 41 ioe? 1058 321 piped I2 § sue 12 46 1 49 2 40 414 437 454 515 6 6 631 6 24 6 52 
28 II 21 II 35 II 39 II 47 1210 m3 12 54 150 38 349 514 5 35 5 45 6 6 6 50 715 7 5 7 32 
29 wait ae © w+» 1234 1 6 26 20 258 423 453 6 6 6 27 6 31 os 7 32 756 744 811 
30 12 22 14 1242 14 214 314 317 4 4 527 551 6 54 7 15 715 7 811 8 35 8 20 8 45 
31 em ng 140 2 saa civ 431 5 623 644 siébie eine 757 819 Pre ea 854 91 


Weakfish—Still (anchored), no sinker, line drifting 
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ho Channel (Jamaica Bay), Canarsie (Jamaica 

Bay), Comey Island piers, Ft.-Hamilton,: Flushing, Glen- 

w y, Goose Creek (Jamaica Bay), Gravesend Bay, 

Hammel’s, Holland’s (both in Jamaica Bay), Long B 

Raunt, Rockaway Beach Pier, Rockville Centre, Seaside 

AJasnaice Bay), Sheepshead Bay, Whitestone and Woods- 
urgh, . 


NEARBY WATERS IN NEW JERSEY. 
Reached via Central Railroad of New Jersey, foot of 
Liberty Street, New York; Lehigh Valley Railroad, 

ke Erie & Western Railway, and steamboats. 


Fishing for bluefish, striped bass, weakfish, fluke, king- 
fish, flounders, etc. Baits and boats obtained at these 
places: Barnegat, Bayonne, Elizabethport, Highland 
Beach, Long Branch Pier, Monmouth Beach, Newark 
Bay, Oceanic, Sandy Hook, Seabright, Sewaren and 
South Amboy. 


UPPER NEW YORK WATERS. 


Reached via New York, New Haven & Hartford : 
Railroad; New York Central at Grand Central Depot; i 
New York & Putnam Railway at One Hundred an 
Fifty-fifth Street, and steamboats. : 


Flounders, blackfish and tomcods principally at City 
Island, Pelham Bay. Striped bass fishing is good at Exe- 
cution Rock. Between Sands Point and New Rochelle 
striped bass ranging from a half to a pound are princi- ' 
pally caught, with occasionally a large one, a few weak- 
fish, tomcods, perch, catfish, eels, flounders, etc. Boats i 
and bait can be had at most all places: Manhattanville : 
or 125th street, N. R. Old Split Rock, off 126th street, 
N. R. Kerrigan’s Rock, off 118th street, N: R. One Hun- 
dred and Fifty-second street, N. R. Fort Washington, 
N. R. Hudson River, o6th street up to Riverdale. ell 
Gate, E. R. Kingsbridge, Harlem River. Malloy’s Rock, 
off ro8th street, N. R. Point of Rocks, just above Fort 
Washington. Rye, on the Sound; Spuyten Duyvil, Tarry- 
town ‘and Ossining, Hudson River. 


NEW YORK BAY AND FISHING BANKS. 


Reached via Fishing Banks steamers, steamboats from 
Barge Office Dock. Motor, sailboats and rowboats 
can also be had from the various seaside stations, as 
heretofore named. 


Fishing for the usual run of salt-water fish. Bedloe’s 
Island or Liberty Island, Cholera Banks (eleven miles off 
Long Beach, L. I.), Farm Banks (twelve miles off New 
Jersey Highlands), Middle Ground (short distance north- 
west off Cholera Banks), Monument (or Stone Beacon), 
reached by row or sail boat from the different points; 
Robin’s Reef, between Liberty Island and St. George, 
S. I. (row or sail boat); Sandy Hook, via steamboat to 
railroad landing; Southwest Cholera Banks (two miles 
southwest from Cholera Banks). 


SURF FISHING. 


New Jersey coast, on the Atlantic ocean from Sandy 
Hook to Barnegat; Coney Island, on the Atlantic Ocean; 
Rockaway Beach, on the Atlantic Ocean, and all of Long 
Island coast is fine for all salt-water game fish. 

Now about the rigs used. Every angler has his own 
method as to rigging. Those who do not know, I would 
recommend to watch others who are successful, and learn 
from them. I do not rig the same way twice, and there- 
fore solicit instructions as to the~different methods used 
for the various kinds of fish. 
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The local time of high water at the following places may be found approximately for each day by adding to or subtracting from the time of high water at Governor's 


Island, N. Y., the hours and minutes annexed. 


H. M. 
Canarsie (Jamaica Bay)........---+e.ceseaes add .. 50 
City Island... cise. dnvee.-: Sis oii des. add 1 05 
Coney Island .......... eres 2 ves HGye2: sub. .. 10 


eee w ewe 


ee 


H. M. 
Fort. .W ASU, 6.9 0-50 200 <9 p< ogoaig eons hme add 35 
Gravesend Bayt, io seis oo 6icnnc ba nis'ottbigie sie sinie 04 sub. ... 35 
Hell Gate ..... 823% gp PNM A AB add. i 55 


ee ee ee ee i ee ey 
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H. M. 

Sati PaO iia he 2 i deey cine vaiv'e cones casi .-sub, .. 30 
Seaside (Jamaica Bay)...............0e0006 .add .. 30 
5 ce AREA AL ADE AP add .. 40 
ER i ads 6 cs. ena tu pawacescetecsenge add 10 
add 1 05 
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Spring” Fishing|'at Santa Catalina. 

Santa CATALINA Tstanp, Call; April 10.—Fishing’ sea- 
sons, like climate, change year after year, and the present 
season just opening in southern California proposes to 
break all records. In a word, it has opened up nearly two 
months ahead of time, and the crowds of tourists. who 
have filled the land have reveled in the finest kind of sport 
for the past two months, First, yellowtail came in, thirty 
and forty pounders, and then a school of tunas sailed into 
Avalon Bay in March. They were not due until June 
15, and naturally created no little excitement. The tunas 
are migratory Ssh; they are supposed to appear in June 
and to leave in July or August, but the fact is that they 
are around the west side of the island all winter in 
limited numbers, and several times have been hooked in 
February. But this year several large, hungry schools 
came around the point and’entered Avalon Bay in March 
and amused themselves at the expense of the tourists. 
One was caught by Col. Stevens, of Los Angeles, but the 
rest merely amused themselves with the anglers from 
almost every State. Every day strikes were had, and the 
tunas took lines, gaff, tips and smashed reels galore, com- 
pletely “doing up” one angler, who, according to his own 
account, was black and blue all over and “red hot” in- 
side. How big these fish were that defied the anglers no 
one knows, but it is evident that they were away ahead of 
the average fish that gets away. At the present time the 
“Isle of Tunas,” as it is called by enamored anglers, is 
a thing of beauty, covered with the tender greens of the 
California winter. The wild lilac, shumac, wild cherry, 
manzanita and many more shrubs and trees, are in bloom 
on the mesas; the mariposa lily covers the slopes with its 
rich lavender tints; and the island is an emerald in a 
setting of azure. The water is a deep splendid. blue—deep 
to the very shores, which rise in rocky cliffs scores 
of feet in height, against which the flying fish dash be- 
fore the rapacious tuna. The air is as soft as velvet, and 
when the angler rises in the Bay of Avalon and faces 
the snow peaks of the Sierras, fifty miles away, stand- 
ing out in a background of vermilion, he cares: little 
whether the fish bite or not; he can take it out in 
scenery. But the fish are biting, and as we shove off 
thousands of sardines are being chased into the kelp 
beds by the sea bass, and before the boat is one hundred 
yards from the shore, zip, z-e-e-e, z-e-e-e goes the reel, 
and the sport is on. My compadre is new at it, and is 
soon in a condition described by the boatman as “all 
balled up.” He is a famous, black bass angler; his name 
is in books and on them, but he has lost his nerve before 
this furious rush, and finally the line takes a turn around 
the reel handle and away goes the fish. The owner is 
held, now towing the boat so rapidly that she has a bone 
in her teeth, two or three for that matter, and now 
plunging to the bottom, now rising to lash it with foam, 
this splendid fish makes a grand battle for its life with 
everything in its favor, and slowly comes to gaff, circling 
the boat, showing its charming proportions in the sun- 
light, and finally coming to gaff; a blaze of glory, and 
tipping the scales at fifty-two pounds. , : 

The white sea bass is not due at Santa Catalina until 
May 1, but this remarkable season saw them caught in 
March. The fish is very fickle, and a really good season 
is rare; but when an angler can land four such fishes, all 
over fifty pounds, in a forenoon, if he is a true angler, is 
satisfied for a while. “The bass fishing here is unique at 
times. Not one hundred feet from the shore lies a school 
of sardines so thick and dense that they form an almost 
solid mass. Into this the unbaited hook is tossed—a silver 
Van Vleck. Down it goes, the fishes paying no attention 
to it. A slight jerk and a living sardine is impaled, and 
as it sinks, struggling below the school, it is at once 
seized by the big bass lurking there for just such an 
emergency. In this way the writer has picked up fiye or 
six bass ranging from fifty to fifty-seven pounds in a 
single forenoon. ~Every California angler has his fancy; 
mine is for this beautiful creature, se rarely caught that 
perhaps fifty fish constitutes the annual rod catch at 
Avalon Bay. Others prefer the yellowtail, which is for its 
size the gamest fish that swims. The yellowtail never 
knows when it is worsted; never gives up. The writer 
has seen one leap out of a flour barrel and overboard 
after having been caught fifteen minutes, and I doubt if 
the salmon rod or tackle exists that can kill a twenty-five- 
pound. yellowtail in less than an hour a pound. At least 
it would be a long and tiresome process. The fishes that 
may be caught here from now on are tuna, yellowtail, 
sheepshead, white sea bass, black sea bass, whitefish, rock 
bass (several kinds), albicore, bonita, skip jack, sea trout, 
and various kinds of groupers and halibut. , 

Probably nowhere in the world is there a town like 
Avalon, the single settlement of Santa Catalina, as it is 
devoted almost entirely to anglers and anglingt and de- 
pends upon the sport to a large extent, and nowhere will 
the angler find so much preparation for his comfort. The 
town abounds in hotels, boarding houses and cottages of 
all grades and classes, the large hotel occupyin; the best 
location on the beach, and extending from this around 
the gracefully curved bay are shops, where one may buy 
the latest rods, tackle and lines from the best makers of 
the East. The south half of the beach is given over to 
the boatmen, whose gaily painted stands are packed in 
side by side. The bay is fitted with craft, dozens, even 
hundreds of rowboats and scores of fine launches equipped 
for the sport. Each has two comfortable chairs astern, 
where the anglers fish, a rod on either side, while the 
boatman and gaffer stands behind them, working the 
four or five horse-power engine. The boats are engaged 
at the stands, which are canopied seats for the patrons. 
Over them you read: “Mexican Joe,” “Chris Ringsen, 
“Jim Gardner,” “Hugo,” “Chappie,” “Harry Elmes” and 
many more well known to the angling fraternity. Here 
are their rods, reels and tackle, the line driers and scales 
for weighing the big fish, and not far away is the photo- 
grapher, who stands ready for a stipulated sum to prove 
the catch with the camera. The prices charged by these 
men for power launches are from eight to ten dollars 
a day, depending upon the size of the launch. A man ina 
rowboat ¢an be had for much less, and. in July no boat- 
man is needed, as yellowtail are often caught oe ee 
trance of the bay, where forty or fifty rowboats be 
anchored in a bunch. Every time a yellowtail ‘is hooked 
the entire population of the floating angling’ city gives 
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forth a roar which can be heard a mile away. One of the 
best signs of the times is the fact that the sport. here is 
being protected. Canning factories threatened to ruin it 
by insisting upon hauling ten or twenty tons of sardines 
in Avalon Bay during the spawning season. 





The case 
“was recently brought to trial before the Los Angeles 


county supervisors, Judge McKinley representing the 
angling interest, and to quote a local spores: “Chas. F. 
Holder appeared as witness and made so effective a 
showing that the supervisors decided to pass laws pro- 
tecting the sardines,’ and now no seining or net hauling 
of any kindis allowed in Avalon Bay, or within 200 feet 
of docks or wharves along the coast of Los Angeles 
county. The angling on the Pacific coast has been de- 
veloped from slaughter to skilled rod fishing within 
six or seven years, and to-day all the fishing ofthis island 
is with rods and the finest and most sportstmanlike 
equipment. TUNERO, 


Something About Catfish. 


CATFISH stories are not like fish stories in general, in 
one particular at least. You can get a more respectful 
audience for one thing when you are talking about size, 
weight and other details concerning catfish, They are 
a large fish any way, and most people who have ever 
caught them have generally caught good-sized ones. So 
it is not so difficult to interest your hearers. There is 
none of that wagging of heads and sarcastic smiling, and 
winking the left eye surreptitiously or openly expressed 
incredulity which is so soul-harrowing when black bass, 
muscalonge, trout and other fish are the subject of con- 
versation. 

This is an important factor in the fish question, and 
came up recently for general consideration among cer- 
tain members of a well-known club of maritime and pis- 
catorial proclivities, on which occasion some exceedingly 
rare and artistic tales were unfolded concerning this fish 
and the narrator’s experiences therewith. 

“While the instance of questionable taste and discre- 
tion which I am about, to relate,” said Judge Matthews, 
“is not especially identified with the gentle art as our 
patron saint, Walton, found it, it serves to illustrate the 
point that it is the unexpected that happens in fishing 
and what a catfish is capable of doing when out of a 
job.” The judge now relighted his cigar for the four- 
teenth consecutive time, and resumed: “I was down 
near the mouth of the River Raisin a while ago, fishing 
for bass and pickefel, with two gentlemen from Detroit. 
We anchored our boat in a favorable spot, where we 
could get a glimpse of Lake Erie, although candor com- 
pels me to say that we did not get glimpses of man 
fish. It didn’t seem to be a first-class day for pickerel, 
and the black bass were apparently off on a vacation; 
perch were somewhat more in evidence, and the Detroit 
friends enjoyed the scenery, the lotus beds and—the 
lunch. All at once my line was nearly snatched from 
my grasp by several vicious tugs at it by some unseen 
object in the water twenty feet away. There was the 
deuce to pay and commotion enough for a school of 
whales. I will not prolong the painful tension of your 
anxiety. I will come to the truth at once. It was a 
catfish. Subsequent investigations and tést with the Fair- 
banks’ scales, which, I am credibly informed, are entirely 
trustworthy in dealing with the fish question, which is 
probably the most trying place that they are ever pro- 
duced in, proved that this catfish weighed 19 pounds 
and 14 olunces. This weighing occurred in Joe Swop’s 
or Gus Steere’s grocery store, and can be verified by 
Sancomb Durocher, Charlie Kibber, Capt. Swop and a 
number of others. It was declared to be a whopper, 
and nearly everybody had something good to say of the 
catfish as an article of diet. Speaking for myself, I am 
not extravagantly stuck on catfish as a table luxury. I 
seldom spend much time searching for them in the 
markets when whitefish or trout or black bass or even 
yellow perch are to be had. 

“T had never caught a catfish prior to this, and this 
proved a notable capture. JI heard so much about the 
edible qualities of catfish at this time that I concluded 
to have him on the hot platter Good Friday, dished up 
after the most approved methad that I could learn of. 
I even determined to oversee the dressing of him, and 
right there was where I made no mistake. I bossed the 
job from the start. I have read of many curious things 
that have been discovered in the stomachs of fish and 
animals; I have also discovered some myself. I had at 
one time a cow which in the course of time grew very 
tired of simply giving milk and having offspring—dis- 
gusted, in fact, with the daily ‘grind of life, and suddenly 
shuffled off the coil and kicked over the milk stool, 
milk maid and other adjacent objects, and without more 
preparation than that, died. She yielded up from her 
stomach at the post-mortem a large and varied’ assort- 
ment of kitchen tin ware, and utensils, old rubbers, brass 
buckles, my long missing pocket compass, spoons, etc., 
etc. This belated restitution of property came too late 
to be of any special value to the owner, and was by no 
means. to be considered an offset to the cost of another 
cow. However, I was about to say that probably the 
most unique treasure trove even known from a fish’s 
anatomy came from my catfish. Again I will not keep 
you in suspense. It was nothing less than a fine gold 
full-jeweled Jurgensen chronometer, with a rich seal and 
fob attached. (This was not a pelagic seal. that you read 
oi in connection with seal fisheries, but a gold one.) It 
was certainly a most gentlemanly gift. I was watching 


(excuse the apparent attempt to jar your feelings) the. 


process of cleaning the fish, and when the darky who was 
performing the autopsy caught sight of the time piece 
as it came into view, he nearly fell down the cellar stairs, 
having situated the sloping doors outside for his opera- 
tion, his eyes bulging out of his head with an evident ex- 
pression of regret that he was not alone with the fish at 
this critical moment. 

“There was an immense sensation in that neighbor- 
hood for the ensuing four hours. I encouraged a general 
inspection of the fish and its contents by the lookers- 
on, in order to corroborate .any future, stafément that I 
might make in regard to the same. The reporters for the 
three town rs over wan k and. i 
and ; the local photographic artist came, the 
whole was duly recorded, pictures of the and 
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the de résistance in the ensuing issues of the re- 

ee pebers, together with interviews with the fisher- 
man, gentlemen who were with him, the man who 
owned the boat, the nigger who cut open the fish, and 
the remarks of the sma who concluded, that ‘if, 
catfish was that kind of folks, he was goin’ to quit school 
and fish for catfish the whole rest of his life.” The pub- 
licity of the thing, which had its disadvantages, reached up 
into the next town of Dundee, whose citizens had eagerly 
grasped the startling intelligence. “The fifth day after the 
oceurrence, who should walk into my office but Lawyer 
Rose. His usual equanimity was disturbed; indeed, he 
was much excited, and it was not long before I was aware 
what it was about. 

“ ‘Say, Judge, what's all this about that catfish you 
ketched down to the mouth of the Raisin a-M y. 
They’re talkin’ about a big gold watch and chain that 
was took out of the critter’s stomick!~ 

“*That’s a fact, Rose, as sure as you're alive; and 
what’s more I’ve got the watch all right.’ 

““Sho? Wall, that there beats Jonah! 
condition, was it—the watch?’ 

“Ferris says she’s practically just as good as the day 
she by made. The catfish took mighty good care of the 
watch.’ 

“Wall, that most suttingly caps all kinds o’ climaxes. 
Say, Judge, you hain’t no sort of idee, have ye, that that 
could be the watch that Colonel Wetherbee lost when 
he was here fishin’ with some folks o’ his’n a spell ago 
along with Cap. Jones and them Toledo fellers down to 
the lake?’ 

“Why, that was three years ago, Rose, that Weth- 
erbee was here. You don’t suppose that catfish would 
wait three years before handing that watch over to me, 
do-you? What's the matter with you, anyway?’ 

“*Mebby he hain’t had it three years. Mebby he’s jest 
recently acquired it. Anyhow, I’ve just had my boy 
Jim write to the Colonel about the find, and he’ll be here 
to look her up right sudden, an’ don’t ye forget it.’ 

“Well, if truth ain’t stranger than fiction, I don’t want 
any of it. The Colonel came on and proved beyond a 
peradventure that the watch was his, and that he had lost 
it overboard in the marsh three years previous. He was 
awfully sorry not to have met the catfish personally in 
order to express his grateful appreciation, but he se- 
cured pictures of the fish and of everybody and every- 
thing connected with the tragedy from me down, and 
what’s more, he took the watch.” 

Other reports from reliable persons, concerning the 
personal habits, customs and general conduct of catfish 
would prove of thrilling interest to the readers of 
ForREST AND STREAM, and it is hoped that they will not 
be withheld. Statements made under oath, before a 
notary public, with the notarial seal attached, would of 
course make them more binding and carry with them 
an air of genuineness; still, as before intimated, this is 
not necessary in catfish statistics, and would involve an 
outlay of from 25 cents to a 5-cent cigar to the notary, 
and I don’t believe in pandering to these grasping offi- 
cials anyway. KEUKA. 


In New England Waters. 


Boston, April 19.—To-day is a legal holiday in Massa- 
chusetts, and the lovers of the rod and reel have sought 
the trout brooks in good numbers. All the week the 
question has been, Where is there a good trout brook 
within reasonable distance of Boston? Some have gone 
down on the Cafe. Others have sought the brooks in 
Essex, county. One good sportsman says that he will 
tell me a good story Monday, whether he catches any 
trout or not, since the others all do. Prospects for 
brook fishing are said to be excellent in Maine, since 
the snow has all gone very early, and the trout will have 
had arhple time to get settled in the pools, with no snow 
water to bother. In the New Hampshire streams some- 
thing is to be done later. The waters of western Massa- 
chusetts are now open legally—the three western coun- 
ties being closed till April 15. Good catches will doubt- 
less be made to-day. 

hie for lakers in Winnipisaukee has been uncer- 
tain so far this season. The ice left remarkably early 
followed by cold and rainy weather. But some good 
catches are now being made. A. G. Ackerman, of Bos- 
ton, has just returned from that lake, with remarkably 
good success to his credit. The first day out was rather 
cold and windy, and he got only two trout. The next 
day was warm and bright, and fishing was good. Mr. 
Ackerman got eight trout, making him a string of ten 
that weighed 45 pounds. One trout weighed almost six 
pounds, and there were two or three that tipped the 
scales to about five pounds. Some of Mr. Ackerman’s 
friends were happy Friday morning with fine trout for 
breakfast. Sebago fishing is not yet up to expectations. 
Two or three Boston fishermen have returned disap- 
pointed. ne wales to three rods is all that they can 
ees and that for three days’ fishing. Salmon are 
being taken around the upper end of Long Lake, near 
Harrison, Me. Long Lake is connected with Sebago by 
the Songo River, a sluggish stream that the salmon can - 
easily go through. At this writing the ice has not left 
Moosehead, though it may go any day. The Rangeleys 
are still.closed, and late reports speak of hard freezes 


for two nipite this week; conditions not favorable to the 
clearing of the ice. 

_ Boston, April 21.—One or two warm days have de- 
lighted the trout fishermen along the South Shore and 
down on the Cape. Nat. Arnold, of Abbington, has made 
a record of twenty-eight trout in one day. Rev. J. J. Mc- 
Millan, one of the best-known anglers at Marshpee, has 
just made a record of thirty-five trout in one day. David 
J. White, clerk of the Rhode Island Senate, has landed a 
trout weighing three pounds from Marshpee Lake. Samp- 
son’s Narrows and Marshpee River have had an excel- 
lent run of trout from the salt water this spring. L. C. 
Morse, of Boston, got- some large “salts” last week, the 
largest weighing 234 pounds. Commodore Boggs, of 
Cambridge, has taken some good strings from the Cape 
streams. At Sampson’s Narrows fifty and up to seventy- 
five trout a day have been taken by the more expert 
anglers. Augustus Flagg, of Boston, returned from that 
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missioner H. Statiley has beeti guest of Com- 
missioner Carleton at the honie of the latter, riot fat ftotti 
the lake. Commissioner Stanley hooked a tfout that 
ee to weigh 4% pounds. When he had the fish well 

ooked he remembered that his landing net had been 
left behind. He had to play the fish till he could be 
landed by hatid, a job requiring considerable time. Mr. 
Carleton also caught a latge tfout. Other fisherten have 
had fair sport there. The new trolley litte froti Atigusta 
to the lake promises to be completed early in the stimmet ; 
then this lake may be reached easily any day. Great 
preparations are being made for the fishing in the waters 
of Franklin and Oxford counties, where fishing is not 
legal till May 1. At Varnum and Clearwater lakes, not 
far from Farmington, everything is ready, and May 1 will 
see these waters covered with boats. From Sebago there 
are no very satisfactory reports of catches since the first 
few days after the ice went out. Henry Alexander, of 
‘Portland, made a record there last week along the east 
shore. He yo three salmon, the largest weighing 12 
pounds. C. Walker caught five salmon in three days’ 
fishing, the string weighing 25 pounds. F. Haines, of 
Biddeford, has taken three salmon in one day there this 
spring. It is a curious fact that about a salmon a day 
is considered good sport at Sebago; more than that, ex- 
cellent. This would not de for most other waters in 
Maine. 

At Newfound Lake, N. H., boats are otit every day 
when the weather permits. Last week a Mr. Wood 
caught two salmon, the total weight. of which was 10 
pounds, and a trout weighing 534 pounds. Mr. Robinson 
caught a salmon of 3% ds and a trout that tipped the 
scales at 9% pounds. r. Lambert “has caught a salmon 
of 6% pounds and a trout of 434 pounds. Local fisher- 
men have taken their share of the trophies. Patrick H. 
Adams has caught eleven salmon since the season opened, 
total weight 41 pounds. He has also taken a trout of 
6% pounds. Harry S. Morgan has a trout of 6% pounds 
to his credit; George Nelson, trout of 7 pounds; Oral 
Nelson, trout of 7 pounds; C, C. Martin, trout of 2% 
pounds; A. F. Cate, six salmon, total weight, 32 pounds; 
Frank W. Calley, two salmon, 8 pounds; A. Burpee and 
C. H. Turkey, one salmon each, 4 pounds. At Winni- 
pisaukee, Frank N. Bates, of Wollaston; J. E. Dutton, of 
Melrose, and A. W. Millett, of Salem, Mass., had great 
luck from Mr. Bates’ camp at Lock’s Island. They 
landed in one day-nine fish, the string weighing 47% 
pounds. 

Fishing has been a failure at the big salmon pool at 
Bangor, Me., so far this season. Very few fish have 
been taken. The second fish weighed 18 pounds, taken a 
week ago Saturday. The record will have to pick up or 
the Bangor Pool will be a thing of the past. Still, the 
weirs are permitted in the river below at different points, 
and how can the pool be good for angling? At the 
Verona weirs three large salmon were taken last week— 
17, 19% and 21 pounds. No good*catches are yet re- 
ported from Grand Lake, though the ice went out very 
early. Boston anglers are not enthusiastic about trying 
those waters in April. \At Canton, Me., a few salmon 
are being taken from Lake Annasaguntecook. A. Hay- 
ford has caught one weighing 434 pounds. There are 
no reports of fish taken at the Winthrop, Me., lakes, al- 
though the ice went out very early. ; 

The ice is nearly out of Moosehead Lake, at the writ- 
ing, and any hour the telegraph may announce that it is 
entirely clear, though ice has frozen for at least three 
nights during the past six days. < 

SPECIAL. 





Massachusetts Trout. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Representative Karl M. Ebert, who is a member of the 
Fish and Game Committee, has recently had a trout fish- 
ing experience in southeastern Massachusetts which was 
a great delight to him. It has also had the effect of 
giving him a better idea, perhaps, than he had before of 
the capacity of the Old Bay State brooks to produce fine 
specimens of the speckled beauties, even in the face of 
the existing thickly settled conditions. Mr. Ebert is from 
Lowell, and feels that his visit down Bristol county way 
is an event that deserves a red-letter assignment in his 
calendar. } 

With two companions he spent part of three days in 
whipping the streams. They were actually engaged in 
fishing about a total of two hours, since only a short 
time each day was spent with the rood and reel. As a 
matter of fact, it was not necessary to spend much time 
on the streams to get all the fish they wanted. This will 
be evident when it is stated, on the authority of Mr. 
Ebert, that, in additiort to the fish eaten, the party took 
home sixty fine squaretails, of a size and beauty that 
would de credit to the finest streams in Maine. It is not 
perhaps surprising that Mr. Ebert is very enthusiastic 
and feels that the trout fisherman still has something to 
live for without going to Maine or Canada. Another 
enthusiast, who has whipped the streams of the northern 
tier of States, and who is now at my elbow, says: “Great 

“Scott! there are better trout to-day in Massachusetts 
brooks than can be found in any of the small brooks of 
Maine or New Hampshire.” That seems to be a fact, as 
well as patriotic. Bay STATE. 





Tue Springfield Republican reports of the opening of 
the Massachusetts season: No more perfect day for the 
opening of the trout season could be desired. It was 
bright and warm, and only a gentle breeze. The brooks 
are just the right height, and the fish hard and gamy. 
From the four points of the compass come the usual 
y fish st but the results of the fishing done in 
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from the South Branch were larger in, number and size 
on the brook... Most 
of the members report strings numbering. between twenty 
atid twenty-five, with some fish weighing as much as half 
a poutid. On the North Branch the strings were smaller, 
but the fish more uniform in size, and large at that. The 
average was about twelve, : 

From the fiorth come teports of catches weighing six 
pounds, atid othets of forty-five fish, while Connecticut 
seemed to be tieglected enttitely yesterday. The brooks 
in Hampden were fished by their owtters with good re- 
stilts, and from all sides come reports of larger fish than 
last yeat. Some anglers tried to use flies, but the trout 
would riot fise well, as it is still too early in the season 
for fly-fishing. Tlie fish are mostly in the swift water at 
the heads of the holes, and yesterday mornin oy seemed 
very greedy, taking the bait at once if at all. Yesterday 
was so successful in every respect that marty fishermen 
will probably try it again to-day, if the weather holds 
good, Saturday will be an awful day for the trout, how- 
ever, especially if it is bright and warm. It is Patriots’ 
Day, and about every one will have a holiday and take to 
the woods or brooks. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 
Better Luck at Cedar Lake. 


Cuicaco, Ill., April 20—The work of rejuvenation, 
renovation and general reformation of Cedar Lake, Ind., 
still progresses, and this week the officials in charge can 
report progress. The warm days of spring seem to have 
brought the fish in within reach of the 500-foot seine. On 
Thursday the big net took in about 1,000 pounds of crop- 
pies, 400 black fase some hundreds of bullheads, a few 
buffalo fish, dogfish, carp, suckers, etc. The game fish 
were all returned to the water and the less noble varieties 
were distributed among the populace. It is thought that 
the work ef seining at Cedar Lake will continue for sev- 
eral days yet, and perhaps the net restilts, so to Speak, 
will work to the betterment of that locally famous water. 


Bass not yet Bitlog. 


Bass are still reticent withal, and although the season 
would seem to be fairly well advanced for the date of the 
month, no great numbers of bass have yet appeared, so 
that our fishermen who have been out thus far report 
very indifferent success. A party of three anglers will 
go to the Fox Lake district of Illinois to-night, but the 
reports which have come in during the week have been 
so discouraging that most of the fishermen have concluded 
to hold their trips back for another week. A week from 
to-day there will be a general exodus to the northward 
and southward, and then the bait-fishermen will do busi- 
ness with the big-mouths. There ought to be some bass 
fishing in the Kankakee River during the coming week, 
but Indiana and the waters thereof seem to have fallen 
into oblivion for the current two years; hence we do not 
hear so much of that mystic region as we did formerly. 


The Trout Season in Wisconsin. 


- The trout season has begun fairly well in the State of 
Wisconsin, more especially for such lower waters as the 
White River, Wautqna Creek, etc., which are among the 
early fishing localities north of us. On one ‘or two pre- 
served streams the trout have been reported rising fairly 
well, but to the northward as. far as the Prairie River 
the weather for the first few opening days of the season 
was not especially propitious, so that the trout did not 
come to the fly with any great eageftiess. The early 
reports obtainable from Wisconsin at this date would indi- 
cate that the trout supply was better this year than it 
was five years ago; that it has decreased in one or two 
streams, but on the whole promises very well for the 
future. Of course the upper peninsula of Michigan is 
closed for a couple of weeks yet, as well as the lower 
peninsula, so that we cannot tell what will be the reports 
from the Wolverine State. It is generally believed that 
Michigan is doing more in planting trout than any 
Western State, and meeting with better success. I talked 
with an official of the Flint & Pere Marquette Railroad a 
-couple of weeks ago, and he said that the officials of 
his line plant millions of trout every year, and intend to 
keep up this policy, which they believe to be a winning 
one for their railroad property. The State officials of 
Michigan are to be congratulated upon the character of 
their work for thoroughness and efficiency. 

In Wisconsin there have been several hundred thousand 
trout fry planted this spring. I met a few days ago Mr. 
Brooks, of Tomahawk, Wis., who is just back tt a 
trip up the Prairie River, where he acted as special com- 
missioner of Mr. James C. Nevin, superintendent of the 
trout hatchery at Madison, Wis. Mr. Brooks is 
simply a friend of the trout, not an employe of the 
State Commission, and has for some years assisted the 
State Commission in distributing fish over the upper part 
of Wisconsin. He had with him eight cans of trout fry, 
two or three hundred thousand in all, which were planted 
in the Prairie River near Dudley’s place, below the upper 
dalles of the Prairie. He also planted some trout in a 
branch of the Pine, not far from the Prairie, as well as 
yet another consignment in the north branch of the 
Prairie. He will soon plant several hundred thousand 
wall-eyed pike in the waters of Wisconsin, including 
some lakes near Tomahawk. Mr. Brooks tells me that 
last year, in connection with Mr. W. H.. Bradley, of 
Tomahawk, he undertook a little proposition of his own, 
looking toward the introduction of lake trout into the 
waters of the Wisconsin River. With the permission of 
the State Commission and with the backing of Mr. Brad- 
ley, he took nets and men and went to Trout Lake, Wis:, 
where he succeeded in capturing sixty-five good speci- 
mens, some of -which weighed 12 to 15, pounds. He 
planted these in the upper reaches of the Wisconsin 
River, a sort of lake or bay, and’is now patient!y awaiting 
results. This is the first attempt I have ever known of 
introducing the lake trout into’ the rivers of Wisconsin. 
It is quite _ that these fish will quietly vanish and 
leave no record of their going: It is; of course, ‘weil 
known to’ all Chicago and Western anglers: that Trout 
Lake, Wis., has | prided itself wpon the possession of’ 
these landlocked trout which have had, at one 
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;time or other, qttite fabulous stories attached to them. It 


was. long stated that the “landlocked salmon,” or 
ouananiche, was found in Trout Lake, and there came also 
the same stories regarding the lakes near Ely, on the 
west coast of Lake Superior, as well as from similar lakes 
in Minnesota. The fish is the same as the trout of the 
Great Lakes, with the exception of certain changes of 
coloration and contour due to the changed environment of 
the smaller lakes. It is reported to be a good table fish, 
and is much valued by certain sportsmen who fish for it 
‘in the early spring and late fall, which are the only times 
‘it cati be taken in anything like sportsmanlike manner, 
‘sifice at that time it comes out into the shallow water. 
Thete are some fishermen who take a secret joy in “chug- 
ging” for this fish in 100 feet of water during the sum- 
mer months. This sport is pursued the same as chugging 
for bass in the Johnson Charinel on the St. Clair Flats and 
other places. A pound weight is allowed to drop down to 
the bottom and comes bumping along as the boat is pulled 
along. A few feet above this sinker is attached a 
wabbling spoon and not a revolving spoon. A. minnow 
is also somtetitnes used, but the slowly moving spoon is 
said to be the best bait for the so-called “landlocked sal- 
mon” of Wisconsin. : 
E. Houcx. 


Hartrorp Burtpinc, Chicago, Ill. 





The Restricted Inland Range of Shad 


And its Effect on Natural Reproduction. 


THERE is no species of fish more important to residents 
of the Atlantic seaboard than the shad, and’none whose 
preservation immediately concerns a larger portion of the 
population. The total number Of persons ‘actively en- 
gaged in this fishery numbers about ‘25,000; atid the catch 
approximates 15,000,000 fish annually. However, there 
are few species whose geographical range and local 
abundance are more easily affected by agencies of ian or 
which require greater attention for their maintenance. 

Ascent to the spawning grounds in the headwaters of 
tivers is necessary for shad to reproduce. For this pur- 
pose they ascend the St. John in Florida a distance ap- 
proximating 375 miles; the Altamaha a distance of 300 
miles; the Edisto, 281 miles; the Santee, 272 miles; the 
Neuse, 300 miles, and the Delaware River a distance of 
240 miles from the sea. However, these distances do not 
equal the extreme range in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century. Then shad ascended the Savannah to 
Tallulah Falls, a distance of 384 miles, instead of 209 
miles, as at present. They ran up the Pee Dee to Wilkes- 
barre, a distance of 451 miles, whereas the present limit 
on that river is Grassy Island, 242 miles from the sea. 
On the James River the former run was 350 miles in 
length, while the present limit is Bosher’s dam, 120 miles. 
The greatest decrease exists in the Susquehanna River, 
in which shad formerly ascended to Bitighamton, 318 
miles from the mouth and 513 miles by water-course 
from the sea, whereas at present they do not appear to 
pass beyond Clark’s Ferry, 84 miles from the mouth of 
the river. J 

An examination of twenty-three of the principal At- 
lantic coast rivers, aggregating 8,113 miles in length, 
show that shad formerly existed throughout 6,052 miles, 
or 74 per cent. of the length, whereas at present they are 
to be found in only 4,107 miles, a decrease of nearly 2,000 
miles. This summary comprises only the principal rivers, 
and if minor streams and tributaries were included, the 
total length from which shad have been excluded would 
doubtless appear more than twice as great. In much of 
that length shad were quite numerous, the catch in many 
instances exceeding the yield in the portion to which the 
fisheries are now confined. In the James River, accord- 
ing to the late Col. McDonald, the annual catch of shad 
in the 230 miles from which they are now excluded “was 
at one time far in excess of the now (1880) catch on the 
entire river.” The present excluded length of the Sus- 
quehanna formerly yielded several hundred thousand an- 
nually. It was estimated that at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century the annual shad yield in the Merri- 
mac River ranged from 500,000 to 1,000,000 in number, 
whereas none ascend that river at present. 

This decrease in the range of shad in the rivers is the 
result of several agencies, the most important of which 
are (1) artificial dams, (2) pollution of water, (3) agri- 
cultural operations, and (4) extensive fisheries. 

Most of the Atlantic coast streams having their sources 
above. the coastal plane have. been made impassable for 
shad at a short distance above the escarpment line by 
means of artificial dams built for developing water power 
or for navigation improvements. In this class are the 
Savannah, the Santee, the Cape Fear, the James, the 
Susquehanna, the Housatonic, the Connecticut, the Mer- 
rimac, the Kennebec and the Penobscot. Numerous at- 
tempts have been made by the erection of fishways to en- 
able shad to pass above these obstructions; among the 
costly contrivances being those in the Savannah at 





Augusta, the Potemac at Great Falls, the Susquehanna at ~ 


Clark’s Ferry, the Housatonic at Birmingham, the Con- 
necticut at Holyoke, the Merrimac at Lawrence, and the 
Kennebec at Augusta. And although these are modern 
constructions, designed by engineers of ability, familiar 
with the principles of hydraulics and the habits of fish, 
none of them appear to be successful for shad, this fish 
being so timid that it will not enter fishways readily used 
by salmon, alewives and other species. True, a few in- 
dividuals may pass through some of the fishways, but the 
number is not sufficiently large to be of any practical value, 
and in a majority of instances where shad are reported 
above a dam, they have swam over the crest during 
freshets, or have. passed through breaks in the obstruc- 
tion. 

The utility of the spawning areas. below the dams has 
also been impaired by chemicals, sawdust, and other 
refuse from mills and towns on the river banks. In a 
number of small streams these have almost completely 
destroyed. the spawning and feeding areas. But .regula- 
tions against. this practice now exist in most States. 

The most-important factor in reducing the inland range 
is the extensive fisheries near the coast. In the first 
half of the present century shad were caught all along 
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the river course, every point yielding its quota for local 
use, and the limited demand not warranting the prosecu- 
tion of the fisheries so vigorously as to cut off the “run” 
at points above. But the profits derived from shipping 
shad to populous centers resulted in a concentration of 
the fisheries at points near the mouths of the rivers where 
most convenient shipping facilities exist, resulting in 
certain marrow streams in practically excluding shad 
from the middle and upper sections where the spawning 
grounds are located. The effect is not so apparent as in 
the case of impassable dams, for the latter form abso- 
lute barriers, whereas extensive fisheries merely limit the 
number of fish ascending to the extreme range of the 
river and not the length of that range; but in many cases 
they affect the future abundance of the species even as 
much as the dams. This is particularly noticeable in 
those narrow streams whose fluvial characteristics extend 
nearly or quite to the sea, as in most of the rivers be- 
tween the St. Johns and the Neuse, and to some extent 
in the Susquehanna, the Hudson, the Connecticut, etc. 
In the Ogeechee, Savannah, Edisto, Pee Dee and Cape 
Fear, the great bulk of the catch is obtained in the extreme 
lower end within thirty or forty miles of the sea, and 
comparatively few shad ascend as far as the spawning 
grounds. In the Connecticut nearly all the shad are 
caught within twenty miles of the mouth, 

In the broad estuaries tributary to the sound of North 
Carolina and to Chesapeake and Delaware Bays, the 
effect of netting is not so apparent, yet even in these 
waters only a small percentage of the shad ever reach 
the spawning grounds. Formerly the great bulk of the 
yield was obtained from the middle and upper sections 
of those rivers; at present nearly all the catch is ob- 
tained in the lower section and in the salt water of the 
estuaries. The extension of the fisheries into the estuaries 
is of recent origin, dating only from the middle of the 
nineteenth century, and their development has been prin- 
cipally during the last twenty years. It requires large and 
costly apparatus to prosecute the fisheries there, and 
forms suitable have come into use only recently. At 
present about 47 per cent. of the total shad yield on the 
Atlantic seaboard is obtained in salt water regions, which 
half a century ago yielded none whatever; this in ‘some 
measure compensating for the 4,000 miles of river course 
from which shad are now wholly excluded and the lengths 
from which the exclusion is partial. 

It thus appears that the principal change in the shad 
fisheries during the last fifty years has been one of loca- 
tion rather than extent of the total yield, the great in- 
crease in the estuaries compensating for the decrease in 
the headwaters. This change in the fishing grounds re- 
sults in a large portion of the fish being taken before 
they reach the spawning areas in fresh water, thereby 
preventing them from adding their quota to future sup- 
ply almost as effectually as though they were excluded 
therefrom by means of dams or otherwise. 

Access to suitable spawning grounds in sufficient num- 
bers to compensate for loss by capture and natural causes 
is a physiological necessity for the maintenance of the 
fisheries if dependence is placed on natural reproduction. 
But from the foregoing it appears that the construction 
of dams has excluded shad from a large portion of the 
spawning grounds, notwithstanding the erection of fish- 
ways in those obstructions; sawdust, chemicals and other 
refuse and agricultural operations have greatly impaired 
the utility of the spawning areas even now available, and 
the extensive fisheries have very largely decreased the 
number of shad reaching those areas. These adverse 
agencies have reduced natural reproduction to almost an 
insignificent factor in the maintenance of the present 
fisheries and have rendered artificial propagation essen- 
tial to their prosperity. During the seventies the returns 
of the fisheries reached a minimum; then the results of 
artificial propagation appeared, not only restoring the 
former abundance, but even increasing the catch, 

The total shad yield on the Atlantic seaboard in 1880 
numbered 5,162,315; in 1888 it was increased to 10,181,605 ; 
in 1896 it was further increased to 13,067,469, and in 1901 
it approximated 15,000,000, 48 per cent. greater than in 
1888, and nearly three times as great as in 1880. While 
this increased yield was preceded by an increase in the 
quantity of apparatus used, yet it was made possible by 
the greater abundance of shad due to artificial propaga- 
tion. Comparing 1880 with 1901 it appears that the in- 
crease in the yield numbered 9,800,000. At twenty cents 
each, which is the average price paid by consumers, this 
represents an increase of $1,960,000 in the value, over 
fifty times the expenditure for shad propagation, a re- 
sult probably unsurpassed .in any other line of fishcul- 
ture. The large number of persons employed in this 
fishery and the present inability of. natural reproduction 
to maintain the supply, make it essential that no decrease 
be made in this important branch of fishculture. 

The support of profitable shad fisheries is not the only 
object to be gained in maintaining the supply of shad 
on the coast. The relation between the different species 
of fish in the economy of nature is not very well under- 
stood, but sufficient is known to indicate that the valu- 
able shore fisheries are intimately associated with the run 
of shad and similar species. Seventy years ago, when the 
run of fish up the rivers of New England, for instance, 
was véry much greater than at present, the young later in 
the year descended to the sea in enormous schools, at- 
tracting the cod, haddock, and other offshore species, 
which were caught in abundance within a short distance 
of the coast. But with the depletion of shad, alewives, 
salmon, etc., came a corresponding diminution in the 
number of other fish near the coast. And it appears that 
any measure tending to restore the anadromous fishes to 
their former abundance will also improve the coast - 
eries. HARLES H. STEVENSON. 





Fisheulture Notes. 
Wasutnerton, D. C., April 19.—The shad-hatching sea- 
son is very backward. North Carolina station has 


had a very light season so far. If the grows 


warmer the Potomac and Delaware River stations will - 
have a short, though probably very full, 

A remarkably number of of are 
being taken at the Put-in-Bay station, Erie. The 
total so far for the season being 260,000,000, B. A. B. 


{ 9. 
‘Some Don’ts for Fishermen. ¥J 

Don’t use, stale bait nor be stingy with fresh bait. 

Don’t keep all good spots to yourself. 

Don’t take undersized fish and then brag of re luck. 

Don’t anchor above another who may already be fishing. 

Don’t cast your anchor as though you were pitching a 
game of quoits. , c 

Don’t be noisy; noise frightens fish and disgusts your 
neighbors. ’ 

ion’t make a practice of saying the biggest got away. 

Don’t imagine you know it all. Ideas of a novice are 
sometimes followed with success. 

Don’t go about in wet shoes and clothes. 

Don’t carry loose hooks in your pockets. 

Don’t blame your tackle dealer always if your rod or 
reel breaks. % 

Don’t let the wind and rain get at your. bait. 

Don’t keep worms in cigar or cedarwood boxes: 

Don’t attempt to cast over your companion’s head. 

Don’t become discouraged if you fail to catch fish. 

Don’t forget to send one dollar with your name and 
address to the office of the Protective gue of Salt 
Water Fishermen, and receive a membership card at once 
(which includes one year’s dues in advance). 

The objects of the gue are to obtain legislation look- 
ing to the enactment of beneficial laws for the protection 
of salt-water fish, the co-operation of fishermen at large 
in conforming to and enforcing the same, and, generally, 
in furthering and aiding all lawful methods looking to 
prompt action in all violations of the law. 

Office and headquarters, Wall’s Hotel, 106 W.. Thirty- 
first street, New York city. 


Netters and Anglers. 


There has been a great deal of misunderstanding in 
regard to the dispute between the net men and the line 
men. The Protective League of Salt Water Fishermen 
is not the creation of fools who would interfere with the 
reasonable rights of the netters. Everybody knows that 
nets must be used to supply the markets; but few people 
believe that only a fourth of the choice game fish caught 
in nets should go to the market, and the rest allowed to 
spoil, to be tossed overboard, or converted into material 
for manuring potato patches. 

It is against this shameful waste of good fishes that 
the anglers are now leagued. Of course the spoiling of 
their sport has much to do with the position they have 
taken. This they admit frankly, like honest men, and it is 
not at all intprobable that a compromise may made 
between them and the netters, by which the latter might 
endeavor to limit their operations to the necessary market 
supply. 

For instance, they might stop netting to some extent, at 
least during the spawning season, and raise their pounds 
and stop working the purses for one or two days 
every week during the summer months. That might 
benefit themselves in the long run and satisfy the anglers, 
the hotel keepers and the shore railroad companies. 

The theory that the food supply of the sea can never 
be affected by any device of man is perfectly sound in 
regard to outside deep-sea fishing; but the notion that 
the inshore run of game fish cannot be turned back or 
affected by miles of pound nets stretching out in echelons 
along the coast is simply absurd. , : 

T. Breprncer, 


Neighborhood Angling, _ 


Early Trout Fishing. 


Tue lack of spring weather -has retarded the early 
trout fishing in most sections of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania. The season opened in New York on the 16th of 
the month, and in Pennsylvania on the 15th. Reports 
from the streams are to the effect that they are ‘still swol- 
len and muddy, and that the fishing on the opening days 
was poor. The mild weather of the past few days, how- 
ever, should have its effect and produce better fishing. 
Dealers in fishing tackle report a very satisfactory out- 
fitting season. 





Sullivan County Trout. 


A New York city angler, who has just returned from 
several days’ fishing in Sullivan county, says that the 
streams in this section are in excellent condition, al- 
though this is not generally the case throughout the State. 
On Saturday of last week he caught thirty-five trout, 
measuring from seven to ten inches. They were all 
caught on the fly. A number of parties from New York 
have gone to Sullivan county to try the fishing, but it is 
yet too early to have heard from them. 


Long Island Trout. 


Mr. Fred Sauter, Jr., of New York, spent several days 
last week in the vicinity of Hauppauge, Long Island, 
where there are several good trout streams. He did no 
fishing, but says that the streams are clear and in good 
condition. -On Monday of last week a Brooklyn angler 
caught twenty trout in one of the streams near Haup- 
pauge, and on Tuesday he got eight more. This man 
has visited these streams for several years past, and al- 
though he has fished through central New York, he pre- 
fers this locality. This is an evidence of the sport which 
may be had here. 

Mr. George’C, Pennell, of New York, is having mounted 
2 fine brook trout weighing 24 pounds, which he caught 
at Carman’s River. Mr. Pennell is a member of the 
Carman’s River Club, and has had several days of fishing 
on the club’s stream. 


~ Henry Guy Carleton. says: 





shad are extremely late, and it is only within 
a week or two that they have been caught and they are 
still scarce. A gill netter who was floating recently off 


year in the same time he would have taken 120. 

A little later we may hear of the shad being taken on 
the fly in numbers at Verplank’s Point, in the 
Hudson River, and still later a few may be taken below 
the dam at Holyoke, in the Connecticut River. Fishing 
for shad with the fly was ‘formerly a lar practice 
with quite a number of anglers, but of late years we 
hear much less of it. The shad’s extremely tender mouth 
requires very delicate handling, and perhaps a greater 
stock of delib@fation and of patience than most anglers 
have on hand. © Nevertheless, as we can testify from 
experience, it is 4 stirring sight to get an eight-pound 
shad up to the side of your boat, and to see his head 
slip into the landing net and his silver body pass over the 
gunwale to’ Safety. 

The Bonefish. 

Wasuincton, D. C., April 18—Editor Forest and 
Stream: In your issue of April 19, just received, on 
page 311, under the heading “Florida Bonefish Record,” 
“In my last I spoke incor- 
rectly of this fish as the Albula vulpes, having authority 
of a member of the Fish Commission for my error. Hav- 
ing read better authorities, I am convinced that the 
bonefish is the Elops saurus, first cousin of the tarpon, 
while the bony fish, or lady fish, is the Albula vulpes.” 
Without further evidence, it might appear from the 
above that Mr. Carleton had nailed the Fish Commission 
man, but his picture of three Albula vulpes, labeled “Mr. 
Hunter’s Record Bonefish,” gives the poor Fish Com- 
mission man the last laugh. : 

The name ten-pounder is usually applied to the Elops 
saurus in Florida, on both coasts and especially at Key 
West. B. A. Bean. 


Bach 


Designing Competition for the Sea- 
wanhaka Corinthian Y. C. 


To be Known as the Seawanhaka 15-Footers. 


THE competition is open both to amateur and profes- 
sional designers. Three prizes will be awarded for the 
best designs of a yacht conforming to the following con- 
ditions: 

I. A keel sloop to measure 15ft. racing length under 
the club’s new rule. 

II. Sails: Mainsail, jib and spinnaker. The area 
of the mainsail and jib shall not exceed 350 sq. ft., not 
over 80 per cent. of which shall be in the mainsail. 

IIL. Planking shall not be less than “in. in thickness. 

IV. Spars shall be solid, and the mast shall be of 
sufficient strength to be used without runners or pre- 
venter backstays. 

V. Cockpit shall be open, and bulkheads or air tanks 
are to be provided sufficient to insure the boats being 
non-sinkable. 

VI. The boats shall be capable of carrying full sail in 
Ordinary summer breezes on Long Island Sound. 

VII. Construction shall be strong and durable. 

VIII. All competitors must furnish a drawing of the 
lines, which will also show the position of the lead keel, 
and a table of calculated weights, which will give dis- 
placement, weight of lead, weight of hull, weight of rig, 
center of buoyancy and center of lateral resistance, center 
of effort and center of gravity of the lead keel; also a 
sail plan, on which the diameters of spars and sizes of 
rigging shall be marked; also a deck plan and amidship 
section, which will show height of cockpit seats and floor, 
and height of coaming. The midship section must also 
show the construction. 

The boats are to be measured with a crew of two men 
aboard, their weight to be taken at 300lbs. 

The actual sail area will be measured. 

The following prizes will be awarded: First prize, 
$100; second prize, $50; third prize, $25. 

In the event of one of the prize designs being selected 
by the club and yachts being constructed therefrom, the 
winner, in lieu of the cash prize, may furnish the neces- 
sary additional plans and specifications and supervise the 
construction and receive $25 for each yacht built. In 
awarding the prizes, speed will be the first consideration, 
bat appearance, construction, simplicity of rig and con- 
venient arrangement will also carry weight. 

Sail plan, %4in. scale. All other plans, tin. scale. 

The designs must be received at the office of Forest anp 
Stream, 346 Broadway, New York city, not later than 
May 15, 1902, and should bear a nom-de-plume only. A 
sealed envelope containing the designer’s nom-de-plume, 
together with his own name and address should accom- 
pany the designs. The right is reserved to publish any or 
all of the designs. Those desiring the return of their 
drawings should inclose the necessary postage. 

The designs will be judged by a committee consisting 
of Messrs. John Hyslop, A’ Cary Smith, J. Rogers Max- 
well, Jr., and Clinton H. Crane, and the result of the 
competition will be announced through these columns in 
the issue of May 24. ' 

The club’s new rule referred to in Paragraph I. is as 
follows: Yachts shall be rated for classification and time 


allowance by racing measurement, which shall be de- 
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termined by adding to half the load waterline length, 

half the square root of sail area, and a quantity expressed 

as L, and by dividing the sum of these quantities by 1.1. 

% LWL+ e+ ciate 
The quantity L is to be obtained in the following way: 

B is breadth of load waterline plane at % of its length 
from forward end. 

B’ is breadth of load waterline plane at % of its length 
from after end. 

B” is breadth (greatest) of LW plane. 

C is any excess of (B+B’) over B”. ? 

D is draft at MS+2-5 of any greater draft aft, and all of 
any greater draft forward. <3 

E is any excess of (B”+D) over 3 1-3 VMS submerged. 

C+E=L. 


- Designing Competition. 


In this issue we publish the two remaining desi 
that received honorable mention in our designing com 
tion. The plans were submitted under the nom-de- ees 
A. B. C. and Ktaadn. 


A. B. C. 


The design A. B. C, was the work of Mr. Arthur B. 
Cassidy, Quincy, Mass. The design shows a wide boat 
of heavy displacement; in fact, the greatest of any we 
received. The appearance of the boat would be greatly 
improved by changing the sheer. As shown on the 
plans, the freeboard i is almost as high aft as it is forward, 
and in consequence gives an ungainly appearance. There 
is considerable room below decks, and there is 5ft. 8in. 
headroom under the cabin carlins. In the main saloon 
are four berths with transoms in front. The floor is 
wide, there being 4ft. Gin. between the face of the tran- 
soms. The galley and toilet room are too small for com- 


fort, and seem to have been skim in order to get a 
large main saloon. In the forecastle there is a pipe berth 
for a ag The dimensions are as ‘tious: 
NN Seas ia te Clan giceh viet hen 38ft. 9 in. 
EE sun lack ocs0) ph eepthasae? 25ft. o in. 
ER, Cierra ha to 6ft. 6 in. 
MR soko ke" wid a 0.0 ha <s.« ehaber 7ft. 3 in. 
Breadth— 
TEL DY AR el ys 11ft. o in. 
BUT HANS kv ah bese see uacevereseee 1oft. 6 in. 
Draft— 
; Md s o> Lats nied da ¢ Daher iae 4ft. o in. 
2% | SBIS, = Saft ir lapel etre aft. 5 in. 
OF KARAS So rele 6ft. in. 
Forward ......... ROME A 8 in. 
MR preeesees ta duintn+cees aa danhieae +t 4 in. 
SMUG 5. 00 sing ones cernseceisegenas sd eis 3yin. 
Displacement ........... ee dek aus sources SG,128ibs. 
Lead keel ........ eae Se ata +. §,400lbs. 
Sr tun oir aot of LW ee ie 


Sail Area— 
Ec OS cov cack Fer nas occa eee: + 843 sq. ft. 
DN wee st + vee Db ckanadwmanp diets yok. 203 sq. ft. 
NE Waban an oe see's acs o'ee's 1,046 sq. ft. 


of Ktaadn. 
any abnormal features. 
spoils the looks of the boat. 
the cabin arrangement, the layout being very much the 
same as is used in general practice. 
no headroom in the galley, a rather bad feature according | 
to our ideas. 


be stowed. 
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There is hardly sufficient locker room 

















the boat would make a very comfortable craft. 
dimensions are as follows: 


Overhang— 
Forward 


Se 


The plans show a very good boat devoid of 
The high cabin house rather 
There is nothing new in 


There is practically 


for 


in. 








a cruising boat in which luggage, clothes and oilers might 
However, these are not vital points, and 
could be easily remedied. The design is a good one, and 
The 





PERMA or pin aie eB 9 én e his ig ward a. rtane eis 7ft. I in. 
Breadth— 

MOAR § 5 ae eco wetins tap otcne dices 11ft. 1 in. 

Le Weakeby sy se. ae See les» 4 ee meiae 1oft. 2 in. 
Draft— i 

AE See ee 7 4ft. o in. 

AE TREE Soo ek sch oh De ctltes goes 2ft. 6 in. 
Freeboard— 

RE Li din visa «co's eee cnasees git, 3.4m: 

PRESS eB. 2 eRe a FO cas iba pe ins sere 2ft. 4%in. 

EAANE di seas cove i eerrewe ateeuey oo 
WLGIMRCCUOT 6 ncin be GS ne tac ce bee Shc coy AGFA 
Lead keel . 3,750lbs. 
C.B. from fore end ‘of i W.L.. 13.628ft. 
C.E. from fore end of L.W.L............ 13.62 ft: 
C.L.R. from fore end of L.W.L........... 13.75 ft. 
Sail Area— 

MME Gast cg 035 ced cetsweestdepes 700 sq. ft. 

NE wa wae eho so Wines a ght ccenemieeeras 172 sq. ft. 
t BO. HAV ie a0 Ma GP ERES 6 coma ena 872 sq. ft. 

Mr. Gearge H. Bell, of Chicago, has purchased the 


M. Y. R. A. 18-footer Bacchante. 
built by Mr. C. C. Hanley last year. 
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She was designed and 
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Yacht Racing in the Open Classes 
in British Waters. 


BritjsH yacht racing to “ye dogges” is quickly passing. 
The big class is almost defunct, and is: only electrified 
into spasmodic vitality by such an exceptional event as 
the Glasgow exhibition of 1901; or by the presence of 
emperors or kings on the Solent for a brief period of 
society excitement, as. will occur this summer. Even then 
the boats are not raced for the sake of the racing, but to 
adorn the society meetings, like vases of flowers on a 
dining table. If racing were the real object, the large 
boats would go the round of the regattas, which we know 
only too well is not done. 

The clubs are not to blame. They offer prizes, arrange 
dates for their programmes, collect victuals and drinks at 
their houses, hoist flags, charter steamers and fire guns. 
But. the races are a failure, a racing yacht having, like the 
“black swan,” become “rara in terris,” et in mare. 

What will the large class be this year in British waters? 
Meteor II, has gone, never in all probability to return. 
Meteor III. is a large ee schooner and can scarcely 
be regarded as‘a racing yacht, except for a handicap. 
Britannia is. now antique, and not likely to race against 
more modern craft, except in a handicap. Sybarita ap- 
pears to be no longer tuned up to that pitch of excellence 
necessary for winning in open class races, thus leaving 
Kariad to win the first class prizes this year round the 

- British coasts, as she has recently on the Mediterranean. 
Shamrock I. is: Cop aan eee Sem nanenane 
rule, and is consequently quite unsuited to compete 
under the Y. R. A. rule. Indeed, her great draft alo 
would be too severe a handicap on many of the in: 
courses. “Bona is | g to a yawl, with a view 
racing in the handicap class, act 3 
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The big class may therefore be regarded as practically 
extinct—a nice prospect for clubs which, with some diffi- 
culty, collect funds and offer fifty to a hundred guinea 
prizes for racing in this class. 

The 65 linear rating class, the best class we have seen 
of late years, has gone, too, and for other reasons. Owners 
appeared to tire of the sport, and many of them sold their 
boats in 1900 principally to our American cousins, and 
the boats are now on the western side of the Atlantic. 
Last year two boats only (Tutty and Nevada) competed 
in this class. A duet is not an opera, and a pair of badly 
balanced boats-cannot be regarded as a class. This par- 
ticular match racing was one-sided, according to the 
weather. Nevada is now for sale, and for 1902 the class 
is dead. 

The 52-linear-raters made a good class for some time, 
but the boats have been sold for handicap racing on the 
east coast, and many of them will now be nicely fitted and 
perhaps strengthened for cruising. But the open class, as 
in 1901, will be limited to the match racing of two com- 
petitors. As for the smaller classes, it is only too well 
known that epen class racing has for many years been 
confined to the Solent. There must be some very real 
reasons for this decay in open class racing. No doubt the 
war has a certain curbing effect on sport in general, but 
other forms of sport are not suffering like yacht racing, 


therefore the war cannot reason. Perhaps the 
principal reason for the fall of the 1 class is the in- 
creased facility of locomotion steam. The 


- 


periodically coaled, at which times everything and every- 
body on board become smothered with coal dust, and at 
all times a certain amount of cinder dust falls on the 
decks from the funnel tops. Moreover, the throb of the 
engines and the vibration of the hull, especially when 
going at speed, form a constant source of discomfort. 
Last, but not least, the cost of a steam yacht’s main- 
tenance is enormous. Yet, with all these drawbacks, the 
steamer has practically replaced the sailing vessel for 
yachting purposes, partly because business men must 
often limit their recreation to the hour, and a_ sailing 
yacht in a calm scarcely conforms with this requirement, 
and partly because it is the fashion, and when that is so 
no more need be said. 

The modern man, woman or child must get about in a 
hurry. He cannot wait for the next train, and he cer- 
tainly cannot permit himself to get hung up in a calm. 
Possibly the oil motor as an auxiliary on the sailing 
cruiser may bring about a change in fashion; but at 
present the sailing cruiser is at a discount, and outclassed 
racers are consequently most difficult to sell at prices but 
little higher than their breaking-up value. Were it other- 
wise, some of the racing boats would, after a few altera- 
tions and strengthening at no great cost, be converted 
into cruisers and command a market. Above a certain 
tonnage the shallow section is no detriment. If 6ft. 6in. 
of clear headroom be obtained, what more do you want? 
The deep keel can generally be reduced ly with 
the sail area, and the -ex-racer becomes a fast, comfort- 
able and seaworthy cruiser. Moteover, the s = 
tion gives more accommodation per ton, owing to. 
vec large beam. But this is only true at and above 
the size which gives the réquisite hea s 

In the smaller classes the same 
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But the, same broad result is observable. There seems to 
be no market in England for ex-racers, whatever the 
size of the boat may be, and owners who enter upon the 
sport of yacht racing in the open classes must perforce 
take this fact into consideration when they estimate the 
cost of the sport before embarking upon it. This question 
of cost is probably at the root of the decadence in yacht 
and the respectful behavior of the recipients following 
have become alive to the fact that skilland knowledge on 
the part of the owner are of small avail, unless backed by 
along purse. The intelligence, knowledge and skill which 
formerly brought success to the owner who possessed 
them have been shifted of recent years to the designer, 
the sail maker and the professional skipper. All the 
owner has to do is to pay the bills and agree to every re- 
quest of his paid hands, however unreasonable. Men 
of moderate means, however, expert as yachtsmen, there- 
fore find themselves ousted from their favorite sport. 
They see boats. built with double skins of mahogany or 
other costly wood, with the lightest possible framing con- 
sistent with strength, and the whole structure a triumph 
of art and dollars. They see silk introduced into the 
manufacture of sails, and Japanese enamels for the sur- 
facing of hulls. Above all, they note the pay and per- 
quisites of the hands mounting yearly by leaps and bounds, 
and the respectful behavior of the recipients following 
an inverse ratie. sea sey isnew fe bigh that it ought to 
include everything, but this is far from the case. “When 
ote yacht leaves her moorings (usually planted in front 
° 


a Skipper’s SS lane peraniing orise p fon she bight, 
ee 


Pert feed or asks for “grub 
” If he has received a good kit at the 
of the incl 
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ings fof @ tiohey consideration to save anchoring the 
yacht, and leaves the dinghy under a man’s charge during 
a race fof 4 similar reason, and the man ties several to- 
gether atid lets. them scratch acquaintance for hours, this 
being the ‘cafe taking” for which the owner has to pay. 
The meft afe tiot to be blamed. The real culprits are the 
wealthy f66ls who seem to take a pride in wasting their 
money atid spoiling the sport for others. . But they cut 
their owti throats in the process, there being no fun in 
racing titiléss you have a reasonable number of compe- 
titors, atid these are precisely non-attainable by means of 
the altnighty dollar. Then what is required? 

Fit'stly—Owners should meet and talk the matter over 
amicably and come to some mutual agreement concerning 
crews’ Wages and perquisites, and fix limits. 

Secotidly—A limit should be placed on the cost of each 
boat, when new and complete, for each class. 

Thirdly—Owners in any single class should agree not 
to haul up more frequently than say once a month, tidal 
beaching, however, for a scrub by the crew, but by no 
others, bei rmitted at any time. 

Fourthly—Owners should agree to oppose oppressive 
and unreasonable fees, either for entrance to races or for 
the lodging of protests, J 

Under the first heading some limit could be placed on 
the clothes and kit given at the commencement of the 
season, and all extras prohibited beyond the weekly wages, 
which could be limited in its amount, Under the second 
heading, stich a costly and unnecessary item as a double 
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premium on displacement, whether directly or indirectly 
(as in the present French tonnage rule for yacht racing), 
cannot fail in the long run to improve the sport. 

These remarks on the decay of yacht ‘racing would 
scarcely be complete if competition in sports were not 
mentioned. Our grandfathers were devotee$ to cock fight- 
ing and pugilisne.in addition to cricket, coursing and the 
turf. The two first have died their death, more or less, 
but have been replaced by golf, cycling, motoring and 
tennis, without mentioning the new winter games which 
do not compete with yachting. Evidently out-of-door 
summer pastimes have become keen competitors, and 
yacht racing must have lost many an owner in conse- 
quence; not by desertion, but by failure to join the 
colors. 

All the more necessary, therefore, is it to make yacht 
racing as popular as possible by reducing costs to a mini- 
mum, and thereby. bringing the number of owners and of 
their paid hands to a maximum. 

THALASSA. 

Apri, 1902. 


The German Emperor's schooner Meteor anchored off 
Hythe, Southampton Water, on April 17. Her time to 
Prawle Point was fifteen days twelve hours and forty- 
seven minutes. Bad weather was encountered almost 
all the way. The boatswain and carpenter had their legs 
broken. April 12, when being towed by the convoy 
Scotia, the. bobstay parted and bowsprit was soon 


skin could be forbidden, and so on. In short, the confer- carried away. The. spar was finally gotten on deck and 
ence of owners could very. rapidly a few rules which secured. The officers and crew speak highly of the boat's 
would at one stroke of the pen. the sport of yacht seagoing qualities, and seem to think’.she is fast when 
racing on a far less costly basis at present, in-which sailing ,with-a lifted sheet, but are doubtful regar her 
event I for one feel; 1 confident ‘that the numberof windward qualities. The: day after her arrival Meteor 
owners of _Tacers- increase comsider- -was od. at Sou where her stern that was 
ably, and this is the main thing i damaged on her trial trip will be repaired and her in- 
"The rating rule is, of course, an important matter, any terior fittings will be, put in. place, The work will be 
rule which. Ly Bribes 2 eee.coatty type. 95, ener done with all possible so that she will be ready 
being beneficial. Consequently a rule ain ample time for the regattas at Kiel. 
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Boston, April 21.—In the trial races at Bridgeport to 
select a challenger for the Seawanhaka cup, Boston will 
be well represented. There are three boats now under 
way, and one has been finished. The advent of Mr. Frank 
B. Crowninshield to the Seawanhaka field should be hailed 
with delight by the other yachtsmen who will compete, 
for he is an exceptionally clever amateur helmsman, and 
should make things interesting for the bunch. Burgess 
has the lines for Mr, Crowninshield’s boat nearly finished, 
and it is expected that the work of construction will 
begin at once, The challenger which Mr. B. B. Crownin- 
shield designed for a syndicate headed by Com. T. H. 
McDonald has been finished and rigged, and, what is 
better still, has had a trial trip. As far as can be learned 
everything worked satisfactorily, but as she did not have 
any opportunity to go up against anything of her own 
type, there is not much that can be said yet about her 
speed. Everybody knows that her designer is clever, not 
only at drawing lines, but also at handling. It is also 
known that her builder is away up on li#ght construction. 
Good handling in the trial races will have to be cormbined 
with these two advantages and, of course, nothing can 
really be ascertained about the boat’s merits as a whole 
until she tackles the crowd. The Burgess-designed boat 
for Mr. Horris Burgess and Mr. T. K. Lothrop, Jr., is all 
planked and her deck is being laid. She will be in the 
water about May 1. The boat which Fred Lawley has 
designed, for whom nobody knows, or is thought to 
know at present, is also planked, and her deck is being 
put on. This boat should be ready about the time that 
the Burgess boat comes out. The boat for Mr. Frank 
Crowninshield will necessarily be a little behind the others, 
but it is expected that she will be out in time for tuning. 

The races for the Quincy cup do not seem to be stirring 
up quite the interest that they should, except among those 
who are directly interested in the challenge or the de- 
fense. Perhaps this is because the boats are not further 
along. None of the boats has been started yet, but it is 
likely that two will be set up this week, the Faxon boat at 
Smith’s, and the Burgess boat at Fenton’s. Nothing 
definite has been said about starting the boat for the sec- 
ond syndicate which was formed to defend the cup. It 
is understood that there are some few details yet to be 
arranged before this syndicate will build, and it was 
learned last week that one of the foremost members of 
the syndicate has been stricken with measles. If he is as 
youthful in the races as he is in the choice of his maladies, 
the other crew of the other boat will have to watch him 
closely. From the looks of the boats that are to be built 
to compete in these races, it seems to be deplorable that 
the proposed limit of 900 sq. ft. was not put on sail area. 
At this time nothing can be said about dimensions or 
general appearance, but it can be said that the boats that 
will compete for the Quincy cup this year will be no orna- 
ments to the fleet of yachts in Massachusetts Bay, nor 
will they be calculated to elevate the science of naval 
architecture or the art of yacht racing. 

When-the restricted Y. R. A. 21-footers come out this 
season it will be seen that many of them are extreme in 
many ways, and it strikes me that this will be used as an 
argument by some yachtsmen who have been opposed to 
the Association. One of these boats, designed by Burgess 
for Mr. Reginald Boardman, shows in her dimensions to 
what extremes yachts can be carried under the rules. 
The principal dimensions of this boat are as follows: 
Length waterline, 21ft.; over all, 38ft. 1in.; waterline 
beam, 8ft.; extreme beam, 8ft. 3in.; extreme draft, 5ft. 
14in. The draft to the rabbet is 1ft. 4%4in., and to the 
centerline, 1ft. sin. Her overhang forward is 8ft. 134in., 
and aft, 8ft. 1114in. She will carry 746 sq. ft. of sail, of 
which 597ft. are in the mainsail and 140ft. in the jib. 
She has a lead shoe weighing 2,500lbs., and her displace- 
ment is 7,113.2lbs. Everything has been figured for light- 


ness while still complying with the restrictions. There 


will be no transoms or fittings of any kind in her cabin. 
It has simply been given the required inclosed space and 
nothing more. 


It does not seem that a boat whose length over all is 
very nearly double her waterline length is carrying out 
the principles which the Y. R. A. sought to establish un- 
der its restrictions, and if such features are objectionable 
they should be remedied in some way by rules. I do not 
at this time wish. to infer that the attitude I have main- 
tained toward the Association is in any way changed. I 
am still as strong a supporter of it as ever; but features 
like this are sure to come up in the development of re- 
liable restricted classes and cannot be overlooked by one 
side any more than by the other. While it was never in- 
tended to bar flat-floored boats under the rules, it does 
not seem that it was intended that extremes should be 
indulged ‘in on overhangs. It may be that these scow 
boats, with their long ends, will prove all right, and that 
they will not suffer from pounding in a seaway, but it 
does not look that way. It may be reasonably argued that 
the prevailing winds in Massachusetts Bay are light, and 
in this case there would not seem to be so much objection 
to long-ended’ boats. Again, it may be that these boats 
will stand up. When spoon bows with more or less over- 
hang were introduced, there was a great cry against them, 
and it was said that the boats would pound themselves to 
pieces, but instead of doing this, they made the boats 
more seaworthy, and are now considered the proper thing. 

This, of course, refers to boats with moderate over- 
hangs. They have grown so much in favor that they 
are now being used on our coast fishermen, which have to 
stand the hardest kind of weather, and are hove to 
through many a storm. If the extreme overhangs can 
stand the racket, no change can be called for, but the 
three new ee of last year gave a very good ex- 
ample of w 
hang will do to’a yacht’s construction. The officers of 
the Association have taken notice of the possibilities in 
the new boats; and that was the reason it .was voted to 
watch the restricted classes: closely. during the coming 
season. If it should be found that any changes are neces- 
vsary, there is littie doubt that there ‘willbe a how! ‘from 
the enemies cf the Association, who do. not seem at times 
to realize that the of yachting was not developed in 
a few years, and it is get at perfect 


‘Classes Unless boats are built and raced under those which ; 
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FOREST AND STREAM. ' 
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The Duxbury Y. C. has arranged the following list of 
fixtures for the season : 

une 21, Saturday—Club race. 

une 28, Saturday—18ft. knockabouts. 


July 5, Saturday—Ladies’ day, 
July 12, Saturday—18ft. kadchiitioute. 
July 19, Saturddy—Club race. 

July 26, Saturday—18ft. knockabouts. 

Aug. 2, Saturday—18ft. knockabouts. 

Aug, 9, Saturday—Club race. . 

Aug. 16, Saturday—18ft. knockabouts, 

Aug. 23, Saturday—Y. R. A. open.” 

Aug. 30, Saturday—18ft.. knockabouts. 

Sept. 1, Labor Day—Ladies’ day. 

Mr. Harry W. Bates, of Boston, has chartered through 
the agency of Frank N. Tandy, the steam yacht Neckan, 
owned by Mr. H. C. Baxter, of Brunswick, Me. 

Joun B. KILieen. 
Our English Letter. 

Tue King has announced his intention of presenting 
cups—value £100—to the Royal Munster Y. C. and the 
Royal Northern Y. C. Cork is to be the scene oi an in- 
ternational exhibition this year, and both the Royal 
Munster and Royal Cork clubs are making great efforts 
to secure a good regatta. As perhaps most of your 
readers know, the Royal Cork is, the oldest yacht club 
in the world. It originally had the right of flying the 
white ensign, but this was transferred to the Royal Yacht 
Squadron when it became fashionable. .Of late years 
Queenstown (the waters of the Royal Cork) regatta has 
fallen off in the attendance of the racing fleet, for, like 
Liverpool, where the Royal Mersey Y. é. is situated, it 
is out of the track in doing the round of the regattas. 
Fixtures have become so numerous that yachts have con- 
tinual racing, and little enough time wherein to make 
their passages. Starting on the Thames they race for 
three days, then race to Harwich, further north, where 
two days’ racing takes place. Then they come back to 
the Thames and race to Dover for the regatta there. 
Thence they make for the Clyde via the south coast and 
Irish Sea. On the Clyde there is a fortnight of*con- 
tinuous racing. Then comes Belfast Lough on the east 
coast of Ireland, and, further south, Dublin Bay. After 
that Queenstown used to come, but of late it has been 
the custom to rush to the Solent for a scrub and prepara- 
tion for the three weeks’ racing beginning with Cowes 
week. When that is over the racing boats sometimes go 
to the regattas along the southwest coast, but it is ee 
fag end of the season and everyone is heartily tired, so 
that very often the last week of August sees many of the 
racing fieet dismantling. 

Kariad still continues to give Sybarita little or no 
chance in the Mediterranean. If this should prove to be 
a light-weather season, Mr. Clark will find it but dull 
work racing the big yawl. She is a good light-weather 
vessel, but her rig is evidently all against her. Kariad 
heels much more easily, and of course she gets along 
better in faint airs. ” 

Mr. C. F. Herreshoff sails on Saturday, 12th inst., 
for New York, with his bride, and will not return to settle 
in this country. The loss is distinctly ours, and many 
who have had the pleasure of his acquaintance here will 
be sorry that he has so decided. When Capt. Nat. lays 
his beard aside there will certainly be a good successor 
to carry on the Cup-defending business. But long before 
that happens you will have lost the Cup. Sir Thomas 
Lipton means to have it next time, and “the third time 
is the charm.” 

Considerable interest was taken in the last designing 
competition over here, and the designs published are 
capital. The English competitors may perhaps be more 
at heme in the next trial, for there they have a rule to 
guide them. It will be interesting to see what the com- 
petitors make out of it;.some will probably get softening 
of the brain before deciding on the leading features of the 
boat. That is the tendency of all modern rules. Osten- 
sibly they are made to produce a good kind of boat, but 
their real function is to injure the intellect. Your rule 
looks quite innocent as compared with ours, but that L 
is a most lovely trap. The man who invented that. must 
be devoid of all sympathy for his fellow creatures. 

The marine motor boom is still in full swing here. All 
the makers and agents have been very busy, indeed, in 
several cases stock has run out. When yachtsmen be- 
come more familiar with the engines, as they will this 
season, the demand cannot fail to increase still more. 
Many are holding back in order to benefit from the 
experience of others. The chief demand is for auxiliary 
power, but even on the placid waters of the apper Thames 
a great number. of new motor launches are to be seen 
already this year. Yet for the Thames the ideal launch 
is electric, for charging stations are now numerous. 
Some of these river launches are superbly finished and 
fitted. Expense is absolutely unspared on them, and the 
finest materials are used. The time for a trip up the 
Thames to Oxford—a most delightful voyage—is in the 
early autumn. ~ Y 

An unfortunate canoeing accident happened on March 
29 on Loch Lomond, Scotland, ar ‘Mr. Jackson, a 
prominent member of the Clyde Club was 
drowned. He and two companions ‘had camped at 
Inchmoin, and next morning they sailed, Mr. Jackson 
taking a different course from the others, to the ren- 
dezvous. Later on his canoe was picked up, but he was 
missing. A strong wind was blowing, and he was last 
seen standing out into open water. Two other fatalities 
are reported during Easter—one on the Mersey, where 
three yachting men were drowned through the can 
of an open centerplate boat, and the other at Bem ; 
Isle of Wight, where two men were drowned through a 
dinghy pace | as they were trying to get up the 
anchor of a small yacht. ~ 

Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan was waited , on the ar- 
rival of his ship at Queenstown, by the d M 
Cork and representatives of the Royal Munster Y. C., 
who-asked him to bring over Columbia for the regatta. 

consider the matter and com- 
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A [Month’s Cruise—Maine. 


BY F. L. ENO. 


THERE can be no better incentive for a summer cruise 

than a few days of good hot weather. With the first warm 
rays of the April sun you ‘begin to plan your-vacation; 
in an underhanded sneaking sort of a way, however; you 
don’t care that anyone should know you are tooking so 
fer ahead; but as the days grow longer and warmer, 
nature seems to send notice that she is at work again 
at the same old stand, and as memories of the last sum- 
mer’s joys come to you, you yearn to revisit the region 
which you associate with so much pleasure, and begin to 
figure accordingly. Your early sails are, in a way, pre- 
paratory for the cruise; and as the time draws near (how 
the days drag, the days that will fly so quickly when you 
are once away), you have the details of your departure 
down fine, and you begin to reckon on the weather a 
week defore ycu start. 
_ The heated city becomes more and more distasteful; 
your office is a prison; you peer up at the sky with its 
fleecy clouds driving across and curse the four walls that 
hold you; air, sun, light, wind and sea are waiting for 
you just outside your den, and you are sick of the pent- 
up, stuffy life of the town. The warm wind that draws 
in through your window, laden with the mingled odors 
of court and street, is at once a suggestion and a mock- 
ery of the breeze that is sweeping at that very moment 
over laughing waters and pine-clad shores a hundred 
miles away, and you can stand it no longer. It is only 
a matter of time. At last come three blistering days 
in August and you give it up. Maine is calling in tones 
that ring in your ears night and day: “Come to me. I 
have forests of fragrant pines, thousands of miles of 
coast, islands, bays, rivers, beaches, cooling waters and 
salt, glcrious air, without end and without price. Come, 
take what you want, and I will give you beside the color 
of an Indian, the appetite of a wolf, the strength of a 
bull, and the heart of a boy, and make a man out ofthis 
thing from the city.” 

And you go. Let the poor devils who have to stay, 
or think they have to stay in town, wallow in their misery; 
you are out of it all and have earned a holiday which will 
pay for this broiling and baking. 

I had fixed upon Saturday of the second week of 
August, 1900, as the day of days, and had planned some- 
thing like this: I can take an early train and we can 
leave Marblehead about four o’clock, perhaps get as far 
as Gloucester, then if we can get away early the next 
morning and if the wind comes fair, we ought to be well 
down Portland way by night. 

I had often done it before; in fact, you can count on 
southwest winds six days in the week in summertime 
on the Maine, coast, and then from Portland we would 
have a month of savage freedom among the islands. 

Thursday, Friday and Saturday were record-breakers, 
and Saturday seemed the- culmination of all that was 
diabolical in temperature. With what joyous anticipa- 
tions, then, did I leave the quivering atmosphere of Bos- 
ton’s streets and feel that I was started, at any rate, but 
(and here the ifs and buts come in), several hours later 
than I had planned. 

“No Gloucester for us to-night,” I said to my wife, 
who had been patiently waiting, “but we shall not lose 
much, for we can start early in the morning.” So we 
stocked up with ice, milk, and the usual provisions, and 
hung to our moorings in Marblehead. 

_1 will not take the space for a full description of our 
little ship; see Forest anp STREAM a few years back 
under the title, “A Few Days Single-handed.” 

Suffice it to say, the Sea Witch is a stout little cutter 
2aft. waterline, 7{t. 3in. beam, sft. draft, and a good cruis- 
ing boat for us two who formed the ship’s company. 

doubt if I ever passed a hotter night on the water. 
The fore hatch was raised to send the faint breeze 
through the cabin, but with that it was stifling; the air 
from the land seemed tired and played out; but let her 
sizzle now. It can’t be too hot for us; there is always the 
cool water alongside; and with visions of green islands 
and sun-lit coasts we were soon lost to all longshore 
cares—and awoke shivering! 

Our luck had turned with the wind, and a cold north- 
east driving in upset our plans for a speedy run, but we 
would make Gloucester, at any rate, so we started along, 
and a cold, wet sail we had on the wind all the way, but 
arrived about noon, and, snugly anchored in my favorite 
berth in Smith’s cove, felt that we were fairly away, 
and forgot that there were such things as heat and dust 
“ss omen walls, 

he afternoon was spent in putting things to rights, 
for in a cabin Sit. by 7it. and a galley Git. by 6ft. - ara 
is no room to spare, and if any article is once lost in 
that restricted area you might as well give it up until 
the time for hauling out in the fall, when it may come to 
light. It seems as though the chance of forever parting 
with any particular article increases as the size of your 
boat diminishes. If I were cruising in a 10ft. tender I 
one expect to lose both oars the moment I laid them 
own. 
-with a drizzle, so-I put the yacht in the 
around up to my knees in the cold mud, 
and attacked the bottom with broom and scraper, and at 
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roof of a neighboring building, lent a touch -of- romance 
to the scene, and the good-natured crowd guyed every- 
and everything. 

“Here come the swells,” remarked a little tow-headed 
fellow, whom we afterward saw in Portland harbor cruis- 
ing around in a crazy -catboat, and I. heard the soft 
swish of silk skirts as a crowd of girls from the hotels 
passed by. _ 

Wednesday morning, with a light south wind, we 
started around the cape, and were again disappointed, for 
off Thatcher’s it began to rain, and looked ‘so threatening 
that I dared not keep on across the ‘bay, but ran around 
into Lanesyille. _ , : 

Cape Ann is curious ground, and though I have ‘been 
here for years, I never tire of the tremendous rocks and 
wild stretch of coast; you can stand right in to the rocks 
here and have ten or twelve fathoms, but anchoring is 
impossible with ordinary cables. The long point called 
Halibut Point juts out to meet the seas that roll in from 
3,000 miles of ocean, and in a northeast gale the sight is 


and. 

We shot into Lanesville about noon and tied up at the 
dock. I say “shot,”’ for the place is an artificial harbor, 
with enormous blocks of granite built to form an en- 
trance about forty feet in width, through which you must 
luff or sail with your boom amidships, and then’ stand by 
ne line to snub her before she goes into the opposite 

ock. ° 
The. place looks snug enough, but the undertow is 
strong, and, as we found the next day, it is a poor refuge 
in an easterly. 

The dock at ‘the eastward of the entrance ‘was 
full of vessels and boats, so I hauled in alongside the west 
pier and got out lines and made all snug, set the awning, 
as much to keep .out' prying eyes as the rain, for at low 
water we lay E5{t. below the level of the wharf, and then 
we started “uptown” to look around and buy provisioris. 

A man came down the dock. “I'll have to charge you 
wharfage, I suppose,” in a tone of apology. 

“How much?” I asked, with visions of $5 a day and a 
possible week of fog ahead of us. 

“Oh, a quarter, I guess.” 

I flipped him the coin with the air of a captain of 
industry, and asked him to report us “five days from 
Marblehead.” 

The next day it rained. I don’t mean every-day rain; 
it came in chunks, and made the water boil in the little 
harbor. We staid below all day. I was cook and had 
my hands full. C. usually ran that end of the outfit, but 
this day I got both meals, and it took about all day to 
prepare them and clean up afterward. We read the rest 
of the time, and about 5 P. M., when it let up a bit, took 
a turn along the rocks toward Annisquam. 

To a stranger the approach to Lanesville is most puz- 
zling. He would not know what was inside, and with any 
wind it appears-very risky.to stand in on those tre- 
mendous walls, whose sharp corners would soon smash 
a craft to matchwood; and 4oft. is a mighty small hole 
to hit, where a miss would be fatal. With a fair wind 
you can down mainsail and go in all right or with a head 
wind luff, but you need plenty of lines ready, for you 
cannot anchor; the bottom is smooth rock. 

A small fishing schooner outside, where the fog threat- 
ened to roll in again, wore ship and stood for the open- 
ing, and we hurried back to see her “shoot the chutes.” 
It had breezed up very strong, was rough outside, and 
she came plowing along with a bone in her teeth until 
just opposite the entrance, when jibs and mainsail came 
down on the run, and under foresail she slipped in as 
neat as could be done and hove a line. A big stone sloop 
followed later and another schooner. 

Now, on the height of the tide, in the strong wind and 
sea coming in through the cut, our berth was rather 
rough, and C. began to feel a little sick below, so I ran 
a line to a schooner and put our yacht at the head of the 
south dock, where we would be aground. at low water, 
and be assured of a quiet night. 

The business here is “paving.” ‘Thousands of the small 
rectangular blecks which you see being laid in the street 
are here piled in long rows on the docks, and vessels are 
loading with them and with the immense granite blocks, 
a few of which make a cargo for the big sloops. . 

We went aboard one of the stone sloops that run gran- 
ite to Boston. The timbers of the. hull and the deck 
beams were of great size, for the largest blocks are car- 
ried on deck, handled by the little “donkey” forward, and 
if you have ever seen these sloops- off in the bay, loaded, 
you have noticed that the yaw! boat is not at the davits; 
it is towing astern—for obvious reasons. 

I was struck with the cleanliness of this little harbor. 
The great depth of water outside insures pure water in 
the harbor, and the extended heaps of granite blocks 
afford small chance for dirt. Perhaps the rain had washed 
away all but the rocks, but there seemed to be no place 
for dust, even at the driest times. There is so much 
rock that earth is ata premium. 

The sunset over the Ipswich downs gave promise of a 
fair day on the morrow, and glad enough were we to see 
it; five days now we had been more or less wet and sun- 
less, and for a starter it was a little dampening, and in- 
stead of being in the Penobscot, as I had hoped to be by 
this time, we were scarcely five hours’ sail from hone; 
so when daylight streamed into the cabin we put away a 
hurried breakfast and I towed her outside. ~~ 

_It.was a morning of rare beauty. The sea, without a 
ripple, was por heaving from the old swell, and the 
warm rays of the sun felt doubly acceptable after his long 
absence, 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


YACHT CLUB NOTES. 


Mr. Johnston de Forest, chairman of the Race Com- 
mittee of the Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C., has sent out 
the foll n : The Race Committee here- 
by again calls attention to the fact that in all yacht races 
held under the a of the club during the coming 

of 1902, will be measured for time allow- 

ance under the new rule of measurement.’ No yachts will 
be entitled to have meas- 
uréd prior to 
can | 





receive prizes unless t 
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~ Capt., Louis W. Wiese; 


Bd ¥ ule the y are 
mn h er of the club, is now 


ready to measure any_ yachts, and earnestly requests that 
owners notify him at the earliest possible moment of their 


desire for measurement. Mr, Hyslop’s address is No. 4 
Riverview Terrace, New York city. Attention is further 
called to the fact that the rule of measurement referred 
to has been adopted by all clubs holding races on Long 
Island Sound. ite he 


The Yapewi Aquatic Club, of Bordentown-on-the-Dela- 
ware, has elected the following officers to serve for 
1902: Pres., Ira C. Leedom; Vice-Pres., Cornelius E. 
Force; Sec’y, J. Bert. Reynolds; Purser, Charles E. Burr; 
ate, William M. Kester; Board 
of Directors, Harry C. Ford, Frederic W. Taylor, Horace 
G. Reeder, Howard L. Newell.and Paul Traub. 
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Com. Arthur Curtiss James, of the Seawanhaka Cor- 
inthian Y. C., has appointed Mr. Franklin. A. Plummer 
Fleet Captain. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


Sec’y George A. Cormack, of the New York Y. C., an- 
nounces that the club book is already in the hands of the 
printer, and will be delivered to members of the club by 


June 15. ner 


Dr. John B. Palmer is to have a yacht built from Mr. 
Henry J. Gielow’s designs, and it is possible that she will 
be raced on the Sound and in the M. Y. R. A. arft. re- 
stricted class. The boat is 35ft. gin. over all, 21ft. water- 
line, 8ft. 6in. breadth and sft. 6in. draft. 


Rene 


The Regatta Committee of the American Y. C, states 
that the first race will be held on Decoration Day, when 
the club will go into commission. The club now has three 
one-design classes, and the names of the different owners 
are as follows: 

Fifteen-foot Class—A. J. Cumnock, Simeon Ford, R. 
Curtis, R. T. Wainwright, Arthur Sherman, Herbert A. 
Sherman, William H. Parsons, Jr., W. W. Caswell, Will- 
iam H. Browning, Stuyvesant Wainwright, Mulford 
Martin. 

Eighteen-foot Class—Georgé Powers, John I. Downey, 
Herbert A. Sherman, Edwin Gould, Simeon Ford, J. 
Howard Wainwright. ‘ : 

Twenty-one-foot Class—Trenor L. Park, Oliver Harri- 
man, Jr., William H. Browning, Howard Willets, Samuel 
C. Hopkins, Slocum Howland, Stuyvesant Wainwright. 


RRR 


Messrs. Tams, Lemoine & Crane have sold the schooner 
yacht Marguerite for the estate of Prescott Hall Butler 
to Mr. Thomas Stillman, of New York city. This firm 
has chartered the steam yacht Zara, owned by Mr. Harri- 
son*B. Moore; to Mr. Harry J. Luce. They have also 
chartered the steam house-boat Pioneer, owned by Mr. 
George E. Chisholm, to Mr. Archibald Rogers. 


RRe 


The Ocean Y. C., of Staten Island, is to have a one- 
design class. Five boats are being built at Mariner’s 
Harbor for members. The boats are rapidly nearing com- 
pletion, and will be finished before the end of this 


month. 
Rae 


Messrs. Huntington & Seaman have sold for Mr. 
Horace F. Smith, of Philadelphia, Pa., the auxiliary yawl 
Rosalind. This firm has also sold the schooner yacht 
Winona for Messrs. T. S. and C. McK. Leoser. 


RRR 


In order to correct a false impression that may have 
been made by an article that appeared in these columns in 
our issue of April 12, regarding the steam yacht designed 
for Mr. Henry Clay Pierce by Messrs. Gardner & Cox, 
we wish to make the following statement: The yacht 
was originally designed for Mr. Henry Clay Pierce, but 
owing to his severe illness it was impossible for him to 
take the trip around the world which he had contem- 

lated, and the vessel- was put on the market. Mr. A. C. 

urrage, of Boston, being desirous of securing a boat of 
the seagoing type, found Aztec (for such is the yacht’s 
name) the only one available for his purpose. The de- 
signers havé entire charge of the work for Mr. Burrage, 
and expect to have her out by the latter part of June or 
the first of July. The yacht was never lengthened from 
the time the contract for her construction was formally 
awarded, and she stands to-day exactly as originally laid 
down at Lewis Nixon’s ship yard, Elizabethport, N. J. 

The following is a complete list of sales made by 
Messrs. Gardner & Cox this spring: The auxiliary ketch 
Aneomone, for Mr. A. B. Tughill, England, to Hon. 
John Murray Mitchell. She is 102.2ft between perpendicu- 
lars, gift. waterline, 19.5ft. breadth and 11.6ft. draft. 
Aneomone was designed by Mr. A. H. Brown and built in 
1899 at Gosport, England, by Messrs. Camper & Nichol- 
son. The steam yacht Parthenia for Mr. C. G. Conn, of 
Elkhart, Ind., to Mr. W. Lanman Bell, of New York; 
she is 142ft. over all, 115ft. waterline, 18ft. breadth and 
8ft. draft. Parthenia was designed by Messrs. Gardner 
& Cox, and built by the Delaware River Iron Shipbuilding 
and Engine Works, Chester, Pa., in 1896. The auxiliary 
steam yacht Wild Duck for Gen. Francis V. Greene to 
Mr. S..M. Prevost, of Philadelphia; she is 146ft. over all, 
129.8ft. waterline, 27ft. breadth and oft. draft. Wild duck 
was designed by the late Edward Burgess and built at the 
Atlantic Works, East Boston, Mass., in 1891. The twin 
screw steam yacht Alvina for Mr. Charles Fletcher, of 
Providence, R. I.; to Mr. Clement A. Griscom, of Phila- 
delphiha; she is 21gft. over all, r79ft. waterline, 26.8ft. 
breadth and 12.4ft. draft. Alvina was designed by Mr. A. 
S. Cheeseborough, and built the Harlan & Hollings- 
worth Co., — st Del., in 1901. The racing sloop 
Virginia II., formerly Oiseau, for Mr. Gordon L. Pirie, to 
Mr. Isaac Stern, of York. She is 43ft. over. all, 
25ft. waterline, roft, beam and 6.5ft. draft. ‘Winginia Ik. 
was designed and bnailt the Herreshoff Mig. Co. in 
1899. The knockabout Mab II. for .Mr. Clifford V. 
Brokaw, of New York, to Mr. E. H.. Litchfield, of New 





York; she is over all, 25ft. waterline, 10ft. breadth 
ae 3.6ft. drake. Mab Il. was designed d by Mr. B. B. 
Crowninshield and built in 1900. The steam yacht Wachu- 


sett for Mr. Edward Weston to Mr. W. A. Jamison; she 
is 108ft. over all, 85.6ft. waterline, 15ft. breadth and a 
draft. Wachusett was designed and built by the Gas En- 
gine and Power Co., Morris Heights, in 18096. T 
sloop Flirt. for Mr. F. W.- Fabyan, of Boston, to Mr. 
Frank E. Bond, of Philadelphia; she is 39.6ft. over all, 
24.10ft. waterline, oft. breadth and 6.6ft. draft. Flirt was 
designed by Mr. B. B. Crowninshield and built by David 
Fenton at Manchester, Mass., in 1900. The schooner 
Quissetta for Mr. Henry F. Lippitt, of Providence, R. IL., 
to Mr. Samuel C. Davis, of St. Louis, Mo.; she is o6ft. 
over all, 66.6ft. waterline, 18ft. breadth and to.oft. draft. 
Quissetta was designed by Messrs. Gardner & Cox and 
built by T. S. Marvel & Co.,: Newburg, in 1896. The 
steam yacht Juanita for Mr. Dayid Lamar to Mr. Frank 
B. McQuestion; she is 135ft. over all, 112.6ft. waterline, 
16ft. breadth and 7ft. draft. Juanita was designed and 
built by the Chas. L. Seabury Co. in 1896. The schooner 
Saxton for Mr. John,I. Waterbury, of New York, to Mr. 
Edgar Harding, of Boston; she is torft. over all, gaft. 
waterline, 23ft. breadth, ro.8ft. draft. Saxon was de- 
signed by Mr. William Rogers and was built at North- 
port, L. I., by Jesse Carr in 1885. 


RRR 


Messrs. William Gardner, B. B. Crowninshield and 
Clinton H. Crane, the naval architects, who have con- 
sented to look into the question of a measurement rule for 
the Y. R. A. of Long Island Sound, met at Sherry’s, New 
York city, on Thursday evening, April 17. The result of 
the conference was not made public, but it is understood 
that these gentlemen agreed on the main points and that 
they would reach some definite conclusions before making 
their formal report to the Association in the fall. 


RRR 


Mr. Clement A. Griscom, of Philadelphia, has sold his 
schooner yacht Alert to Mr. Henry S. Parmelee, of New 
Haven, Conn. : 

RRer 


Mr. Stephen S. Palmer, of New York city, has char- 
tered through the agency of Messrs. Tams, Lemoine & 
Crane the English-built steam yacht Christabel. The 
yacht is now in British water and will arrive here about 


June tf. 
RRR. 


We have received from the Spalding St. Lawrence Boat 
Co. their 1902 spar booklet, which has but. recently been 
issued. This little publication gives much: interesting in- 
formation regarding the Fraser hollow spar, and as to 
the construction and comparative weights, etc., of same. 
Mr. Fraser, the manager of the Spalding St. Lawrence 
Boat Co., has made these spars famous throughout the 
yachting world, they being almost as well known in 
Europe as in the United States. We are informed that 
nearly all the sailing yachts designed and built by Messrs. 
Wm. Fife & Son during the past two years, and in fact 
most of the best known racing yachts of Great Britain 
are carrying these hollow wood spars as made at Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y. * 

The Spalding St. Lawrence Boat Co., of Ogdensburg, 
N. Y., have just shipped to Germany three davit boats 
for the Emperor’s schooner yacht Meteor, viz., a 26ft. 
owner’s gig, a 19ft. cutter and a 16ft. dinghy. These 
boats are of the highest possible grade, the planking and 
general finish being mahogany. 


Rifle Range and Gallery. 


cope semen 
Rifle at Shell Mound. 


San Francisco, April 13.—A beautiful day greeted the marks- 
men at Shell ound range yesterday. Mr. Gorman as usual 
showed wonderful skill with the pistol, making 97, 97 at Wyds. on 
the Standard American target. Scores: 

Golden Gate Rifle and Pistol Club, monthly medal shoot: Rifle 
handicap—M. Blasse, 224, 215, 202, 200; W. asse, 196; 
Frank E; Mason, 228. Gold medal—William Ehrenpfort, 168, 183, 
171, 175, 171; J. F. Bridges, 205; H. Hirke!, 214, 216. Silver medai— 
O.Bremer, 212; A. C. Thode, 193. Glindemann tro hy—M. F. 
Blasse, 209; W. F. Blasse, 187; F. E. Mason 222. Pistol handica 
W. _F. Bilasse, 87, 84, 83, 87, 86; E. L. Riemenschneider, 59 ; 
32 Mpens* 64; J. E. Gorman, 97, 97; J. Kullmann, 81, 83, », 








$4, 81; . lasse, 8. Revolver handicap—H. Hinke * 71; 
1; W. Tompkins, 67, 81, 83, 81, 72, 59, 76, 78, 80; J. Trego, 87; P. A. 
ecker, 91; C. O. Wheeler, 64; J: Kullmann, &; J. E. Gorman, 93. 


Gold medal—L. C. Hinkel, 89, 82, 85, 85. Gold medal, pistol—G, 
Tammeyer, 95; L. C. Hinkel, 85. Silver medal, revolver—L. C. 
Hinkel, 85, 75, 67, 75, 91. Silver medal, pistol—G, Tammeyer, &; 
L. C. Hinkel, 74. 

Germania Club competition shoot: A. Pape 72, F. E. Mason 72, 
D. B. Faktor 7, F, P. Schuster 70, A. Jungblut 68, J. D. Heise 68, 
Herman Huber 68, D. Salfield 67. 

Trophy shoot: F. E. Mason 226, A. Pape 224, D. B. Faktor 222, 
H. Huber 214, F. P. Schuster 209, D. Salfield 202. 

Germania Schuetzen Club, monthly medal shoot: First cham- 
pion class, A. Gehret, 224; second champion class, O. Bremer 219; 
first class, J. D. Heise 208; second class, W. Goetze, 218; third 
clase, J. Beuttler, 177; best first shot, R. Stettin, 24; best last shot, 


F. P. Schuster, 25. Roget. 
Grapshooting. 


one immnienio 


If you want your shoot to be announced ‘here send 4 
notice like the following: : 











Fixtures. 
April 23-24.—Farmer City, Ill.—Farmer City Gun Club’s tourtia- 


ment. 
. April 26.—Ossining, N. Y.—C h i Gun 
ar cs ‘seining. 4) i up shoot of the Ossining 


April 25-30.—Greenville, O.—Annual tourna Greenvills 
Gi at, A Mean. Sa8Y ae team. ahon 
.—Wellington, Mass.— t 
M Gon ah Pa. C. Kirke s hoot of the G van 
ay 1-2. , Pa. et shoot 
Gun Club. Open to all. Allen M. Sens, Sec’y. ee 
May 1-2.—Central City, la.—Wapse Gun Club target tournament; 


avera . Wai gr. . 
4—Ashland, Var—Sioot of the Ashiand Gun Club. Thos. 


ae Sec’ 

. o% -Treas, 

May Taterstate L—Interstate Association’ 
Ameritatt’ Handicap -at oe Edward Banks, See’y; pasar 


mt “G1-—-Natcher, Miss.—T f the Mississ 

a’ — — t ippi 

Louisienn, ra Le °C. W. Walton, Sec’y. leet .aad 
May nt Minn.—Luverne Gun Club’s fourth annual 
May 7-8.—Crawfordsville, Ind.—Tareet tourna of Craw: 

fordeville Gun Club; $400 guaranteed. ‘Mac. Stillwell, Seey, 





sss ee 


=- 


FOREST AND STREAM. 














CoNBal Fog Pree’ Pa.—Milton Rod and Gun Club’s tournament. 
Ox. 


Cpa —Sistersville, W. Va.—All-day tournament of the Sisters- 
ville Gun Club. Ed.’O. Bower, Sec’y. 


May 10.—Jersey City.—All-da shoot of “A Hudson Gun Club. 
Me eae te habdica adicap, $10 added. Hughes, Sec’y. 


Territerial 
iee—On Cin City, ve heoent meeting 


State 's Association, under ing the, tke Onl City 
Gun FS. Bates, Cor, Sec. ” 
Interstate Association’s tour- 


May 1ei6 Char 
nament, under the ee & ‘the Charleston-Palmetto Gun Club. 
W, G, Jeffords, Jr., erode, F 
May 15.—Sherbroo oe i Mysbrecte Gun Club’s inanimate 


May te Newark, Ce "Richens Gun Club’s shoot, on 
Smith Brothers’ grounds, Newark. Also three-cornered match 
an. Messrs. awes, Bechtel and Schoverling, for a $20 purse. 

A. Schoverling, Sec'y 

ay 22.—San ‘Aahonie, Tex.—Texas State Sportsmen’s Asso- 
cies tournament; $500 added.: Col. O. C. Guessaz, Sec’y. 
aw 20-22.Ottumwa, la.—lowa State Sportsmen’s tournament. 


2-22.—Elwood, igd.--Aanem tournament of the Zoo Rod 
and Club, of ei Ind, 
May 20-22.—Wheeli ._Va-—Fifth annual tournament of the 
West Vig ia State Association; added money and 
n B. gate, oP Sec’ ; Wheeling, W. Va. 

Ma 23.—Watson’s Park, Burnside Crossing, Ill.—Twenty- 
eight anal tournament of the Illinois State Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation. ec mee B a; g 

Ma: oe, —Sprin: D.—Fifteenth annual tournament of 


=. South Dakota Stare Sportsmen’s Association. E. 
ec’ y. 
May 21-22.—Baltimore, 1 
May eee id; S. D.— 
Association tournamen 
May 22-26.—F ag 
sociation. 
May 26-81.—Lincoln, Neb.—Grand Interstate tournament; three 
days eerest three days golf; three days tennis. H. C, Young, 


May i-29.—Bowling Green, N. Y.—Bowling — Gun Club’s 
target and live-bird tournament. G. A. Hobson, Sec’ 
May 28-29.—W oo Pa.—West Branch Rod oat Gun Club’s 
target tournament. Dimick, Sec’y. 
ay i ieeccee. Ta.—The’ Prison City Gun Club’s two 
arr tournament at targets; $100 for high averages. H. Been, 
Sec’ 


May 28-30.—Flint, Mich.—Annual fonssomment of the Michigan 
State Trapshooters’ League. C. Caleb, 


E. Aney, 


land county shoot for amateurs. 
uth Dakota State Sportsmen's 


v. J.—New Jersey State Sportsmen’s As- 


May .o-—Norristown, P eso w ‘the Penn Gun Club. 
J._R. Yost, Sec’y. 

May 30.—-Newport, R, I.—Memorial Day shoot of the Aquid- 
neck ‘Gen Club. J. 5. Coggeshall, Sec’y. 

May w--Gohenasady, 5 N. e Spring Vemmament of the Schenec- 
tad San Club. E. i. A Sec’y. 

May %. ssining, Y--Holiday shoot of set, Westchester 
County Tape ooters rp ag J. Curry Barlow 

May 30.—Auburn, Me.—Anpual tournament tot = bern Gun 
Club. A. Barker, Sec’y. 

May it Alets Pa.—Altoona Rod and Gun Club’s tenth, 
annual tournament. George G. Zeth, Sec’y, Altoona, Pa, 

May 30-31.—Union City, Ind. —Spring tournament of the Parent 
Geove Gun Club, O. E, Fouts, y. 

June —Cleveland, O.—Tournament of the Ohio Trapshooters’ 
League, under the auepices of the Cleveland Gun Co. 

June 4-5.—Huntington, Ind.—Erie Gun Club’s annual tournament, 

June 10-12.+Memphis, Tenn.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the au - 8 of the Memphis Gun Club. 

July $-10.—Pine Bluff, Ark.—Twelfth annual meeting and tour- 
nament of the Arkansas State Sportsmen’s Association. Targets. 
Added money $300. Rose system. ro R. Litzke, Sec’y. 


June 9-138.—Rochester, N. Y.—Forty-f annual tournament of 
the New York State Association for the Protection of Fish and 


une ay Tey, x Cy, 1 Ia.—Eighth epnval amateur tournament 
the Soo Gun Cl Duncan 

“June 10-1.—Muncie; seddiotias a Trapshooters’ League's annual 
tournament. 

June 12-15.—Denver, Colo.—Grand Western et Handicap 
tournament. Frank H. Mayer, Tournament M aoe 

June 17-18.—Shreveport, La.—Tournament of the Caddo and 
Louisiana Trapshooters’ League, under auspices of the Caddo Gun 
Club. V. T, Fulton, ne. 

une 17-20.—Warm Springs. Ga.—Annual Interstate tournament. 

une 18.—New London, la.—Annual Midsummer tournament of 
the New London Gun Club. Dr. C, E. Cook, pi 

June 18-19.—Bellefontaine, —— Lake .Gun Ciub’s annual 
tournament. Geo. Maison, 

June 19-22. —Denver, Colo. ~ ‘Colorado State tournament. 

June 25-26.—W. Alexandria, O.—Twin Valley Shotgun Club’s 
first annual shoot. 

June 25-26.—Raleigh, N. C.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
aa ws under the auspices of the Raleigh Gun Club. = *. John- 
son, 

June veg? 28.—Portland, Ore.—Eighteenth annual tournament of 
the Sportsmen’s Association of the Northwest. 
ont aes Francisco, Cal.—Live-bird shoot of the Union 

un Clu 

July 4.—Mt. Kisco, N. Y.—Third tournament of the Westchester 
County Trapshooting Association. J. Barlow, Sec’y. 

July 16-18.—Titusville, Pa.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
a =a S the auspices of the Titusville Gun Club. a oe 
Andrews, § 

July 22-23.—Greenville, Miss. anaes: iy and Louisiana Trap- 
shooters’ League target tournament. Walton, Sec’y, 
Natchez, Miss. 

Aug. 67.—Marietta, O.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
mest, = the auspices of the Columbian Gun Club. Chas. 

ailey, 

Aur: ik —Birmingham, Ala.—Third annual Alabama State 
target tournament, under — auspices of the Birmingham Gun 
Club. R. H. Baugh, 

Aug. 13-14.—Brunswick, Me. —The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the Brunswick Gun Club. L. C. 


Whitmore, 

Aug. 14-16.— amilton, Can.—Dominion Trapshooting and Game 
Protective Association’s tournament, 

Aug. 19-20.—Vicksburg, Miss. a and Louisiana Trap- 
shooters’ League, target tournament. W. Walton, Sec’y, 
Natchez, Miss. 


Aug. 27-28.—Haverhill, plese The Interstate Association’s tour- 


nament, under the auspices of the Haverhill Gun Club. S, G. 
Miller, Sec" y. 
Sept. 3-4.—Nappanee, Ind.—The Interstate As "s tourna- 
sent under the auspices of the Nappanee Gun Club. B. B. Maust, 
Sept. 23-25.—Cincinnati, O.—Second annual handicap target tour- 


nament of the Cincinnati Gun Club. Charles F, Dreihs, Sec’y. 

Sept. 29-80.—Lewistown, Ill.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, ag _ auspices of the Lewistown Gun Club. H. H. 
McCumber, 

Newark NW % "south Side Gun Club target shoot, every Satur- 
day afternoon. 

Chicago, Il.—Garfield Gun Club’s live-bird trophy shoots, first 
and third Saturdays of each month, Goounss West Monroe street 
and Fifty-second avenue. Dr. J. W. *y. 

First Saturday of each month for a ‘ayer ” Burnside.—Contest for 
the Troisdorf live-bird and target m 10 live birds; 25 targets; 
open to all. First contest, March 1. 

CONTESTS AT INTERSTATE PARK. 


ingnoaete Park, Queens, L. I.—Two miles beyond Jamaica, on 
L. R. R. Trains direct to grounds. Completely appointed 
Saliee grounds always ready for matches, club shoots or private 
practice. Café and hotel accommodations. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 
Club secretaries ore invited to send thei scores 





‘ 


pub- 


lication in these Sa , 
care to have ate Saat 

as divided Mei! all such meb- 
os ie cent Shen Fi Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York. 


The next anasal mesting of the Missour| State Acantew Shonties 
yar sme Jap, Mo 








of the Interstate 
Storie oda eee eae pe eet 9 as 
cag 38 1 and hee bees Seemed sod ey £5 “Charleston; ‘or 
club seer . . fords, Jr., ; 
the Interstate’ Association ’ Elmer E. Shaner, Pitts- 
cone a . een alike for each day, ten events, al- 
ternately bp targets, $1.50 and entrance. tournament 
tia tk hota no. the ds of the Carolina Interstate Ex- 


position. An oaapelen fee of 3) cents will entitle by one to visit 
= whole exposition. system will govern the division of ~~ 
ones, stine 5, 3 3 one 9. suas ond cameniies forwarded t 

the orthen Company will be delivered on whe 
shooting grousge love. of chore, Shells for sale on the grounds. 
Shooting commences at 9 o'clock each day. Take King street-and 
Rutledge avenue lines of cars. Lunch will be served on the 
grounds, The ¢ further presents the following informa- 
tion: “Contestants are vequesied to make entries for the entire 
programme each day. Money will be refunded in all uncontested 
events, and the contestant has but to notify the cashier of his in- 
tention to withdraw. One hundred and fifty dollars in merchan- 
dise prizes for contestants barred from the money, and shootin choeting 
through the entire programme. Handicaps 14 to 22yds. Hig 
guns, handicap committee will be selected from the con- 
testants present. Event No. 4 the second day will be known as 
the Concessionaires’ Handicap, in which the Concessionaires will 
contest among themselves for a special prize. This will not inter- 


fere in any way with the regular programme. Railroad rates will 
be exceptionally low.” 
e 


¢ The programme of the Greenville, O., Gun Club’s 

teur shoot, April 29 and 30, can be obtained of Mr. H. 
Caughey, the secretary. All ‘known 90 per cent. shooters are herwed 
from prize competition. This is rather a mistaken view of what 
constitutes an amateur, as the degree of skill is not at all parti- 
nent to the definition of one. There are twelve similar events on 


strictly — 


the programme of each day, eight at 15 and four at 20 targets, 
$1.50 and $2 entrance. Shoot; — or shine. unch served on the 
ounds. Targets two cents. 


Oe in 15-target events —— 


20 and 10 per nth Ay e 
"$5 for lowest gun. FS 


A. McCaughey, the Sonal 


, 30 and 20; in 20-target events 40 
money, $25 for three high guns; 
Dorman is the president; Mr. H. 

oe 


The powrgary- -treasurer of the club, Mr. J. S Copseshell. of New- 

ke ee —— us as follows: “The Aqui neck ,Gun Club, 

Newport, te + will hold an open sweepstake tournament on 
Memorial fe May 30. The programme carries a total of 150 
targets, divided into nine events, as follows: Four 15s, 90 cents 
entrance; four 20s, $1.20 entrance, and one at 5 pairs, 60 cents 
entrance. Targets, 1 cent, included in entrance. Three traps, 
Sergeant system, ‘electric pulls. Money divided Rose system. 
Sweeps optional. Lunch served on grounds. Take Broadway 
cars to One Mile corner.’ 

ee 


Under date of pow 19, Mr. R. T. Gowan, secretary-treasurer of 
the Raleigh, N. C., Gun Club, writes us as follows: “The Raleigh 
Gun Club elected the following officers at annual meeting, Thurs- 
day night: President, — J. Johnson; Vice-President, J. F. 
Ferrell; Secretary and Treasurer, R. T. Gowan; Captain, Geo. N. 
Walters. We had the pleasure of having: Mr. ‘i. Collins and 
Benj. Eick, representatives of the Dupont Powder Company, with 
us at our last shoot. Both made good scores, and we hope to have 
them with us again soon.’ 

cm 


Col. O. C. Guessaz, known as a tireless, energetic and popular 
promoter of wholesome sport, informs us that the tournament of 
the Texas that $00 will be. s Association will be held on May 19 
to 22, and that will be added. San Antonio, in the annals of 
trapshooting, is famous for its great and successful tournameys, 
so that the one forthcoming will undoubtedly be a grand rally of 
shooters from all points cf the compass, as in the past. 


Mr. A. Schoverling, secretary of the R. G. C., writes us as 
follows: othe next live-bird shoot of the Richmond Gun Club will 
take place on Smith Brothers’ grounds, Newark, N. J., on May 17, 


at 1 P. M., There will be a three-cornered match on that day 
between Messrs, A a 28yds.; Geo. Bechtel, ds., and A, A, 
= %yds; 20 birds, $20; winner take mn and pay for 
birds. 


Rod and Gun Club announces its tournament 
May 8 and 9. In this connection, its preliminary announcement 
advises: “Make your as to be with the boys on these dates, 
for the birds will be a fast lot, the magautrap well oiled, buildings 
dressed in new spring clothes, refreshments on the spot, and 


temoting prizes for the lucky ones.” Mr, G. Dal Fox is the pres- 
ident. 
R 


The last of the season shoot of the Oceanic Rod and Gun Club 
(the Cuckoos) will be held at Rockaway Park, L. I., on April 27. 
Trains leave East Thirty-fourth street and Flatbush station about 
9 and 11 o'clock A. M. Targets $1.50 per hundred. Mr. J. H. W. 
Fleming (Johnnie Jones) is the secretary. 


. R. Campbell trophy will take place on 
May 3, at Oil City, Pa., ween Messrs. ton, holder, and Mr. 
F. S. Bates, Mr. ‘Eaton successfully defended his title to it on 
April 19 against Mr. J. R. Campbell by a score of 76 to 74 out of 
a possible 100, at targets, 

m 


The Carteret Gun Club, Garden City, L. L., 
tory of shooting events, has been 
since the New York anti-tra 
and it is rumored that that clu 


grounds in that State. 


The Milton, Pa. 


The next shoot for the 


—_——- 


famous in the his- 
seeking quarters in New Jerse 
ooting of pigeons was pass 

has at length secured satisfactory 


sman of Bai 12 reports the safe return 
of Messrs. Harvey ¢cMurchy and il Bekeart to San Francisco 
from Kansas City. The visit of Mr. McMurchy. was a happy 
coincidence with the success of the Smith gun in the Grand 
American Handicap. 


The Breeder and S; 


- 
The rules governing the 1902 poy shoot of the C ondolidated 
Sportsmen’s Association, of Grand pide, Mich., with score card 


obtained of Messrs. T. S. 


for keeping individual scores, yt ae eae 
‘elger, Gran pids. 


Hudson, Jos. Hosmer or-Otis A 


In the competition for Se average at the Missouri State shoot 
last week, the the contestants was as follows: First, 
Fred Gilbert; second, nt Crosby; third, E. D. Fulford; fourth, 
Garrett, fifth, Spencer; sixth, Burnside and Badger. 


The N ersey State Sportsmen’s Association held a i 
in eee & Wedn ednesday, of last week, at which it een dante 
that the next tournament $ or Association would be held on 
May 22 to 26, at Freehold, N 


The jefe Se Club, 
progress in repairing the ae 
recent disastrous floods, and 
petition im the ear near future. 
rae eee 
== 


. initial wee > os May .3. 


‘An Cigthimiade ‘Sadi ccndiat Wd ge Giibiews ehiatpete' of the 
Schenectady and Ossining clubs at Ossining, N. on 
19. The Ocelting teem son; score, 4 10 308, noch man ing 
at 530 targets. ~ 
& 
The Hudson Gun. Club, of Jersey City, announces all-day 
on hoot for May 10, commencing at 9 o'clock. The event 
will be a 100 ser May 30, anne se SF oe added, ae en 1¢ 
to re) 
= = 
The Sictasevitte, W. Va., Gun Club — hold its all-day target 


tournament y 9 
tary, Mr. Edt oO. Debet Saewke 





Ol! City Gun Club. 


Oi City, Pa., April 19.—Wm. Eaton won the J. R. 
trophy Saturda ‘afternoon in a very clese contest, with a 
76 out of 100. sckich tse Raoon pik’ Ex colon on'be delond i 
urday, 5 al 3, at which time Eaton 
against F. Bates in a 100-bird race. The attendance was large 
in the sue “events, and some good scores were 

Conditions were very favorable for good scores. Dark, and high 
“wind made very erratic targets. 

Saturday afternoon, April 26, is the next regular medal day, at 
which time both the 26yd. and handicap medal will be contested 





for. The scores: 
cj i Campbell trophy: 
Lay, i pealldtadansabe+>snpamwene 1101011110111011100111111—19 
1111111111110111110111000—20 
1100001111000111110111100—15 
. 6111111111110110111101011—20—74 
EO PIB inuins vi cacadvecnsdteietseead 1111111111111111000111111—22 
Ww 10111001—17 
0010111111101110111011011—18 
1011011110111010110111111—19—76 
6 7 8 
T.. 
a 
ex 
a 
6: 
6 
3 
S 4. 
J 4 
Nos 1 to 6 were at 15 singles each; Nos. 7 and 8 were mu 6 airs, 
Two-man teant race: Smedley and Bates 19, Lay, E and pris 
Lay 19, Eaton and Loomis 19, Kimber and Crozier i6 tes 
. Bates. 





Clearview Gun Club. 


Darsy, Pa., April 19.—The trophy shoot of the Clearview Gun 
Club was shot half way through, at 50 targets instead of 100, as 


_ inally arranged. It was a distance handicap contest. The 
s of this section were well represented in the competition. 
€ Stee Ao the trap getting out of order the contest was unfinished. 


Following are the scores of the first 50 shot at, the remaining 50 
to be shot at some later date: 






: 1st round. 2d round. Handicap. Total. 
RIG so cies eNKGipeversaesd ah cvet 25 23 19 64 
DUGG ce Swadekperdoeeevnes vas 23 23 18 64 
MOET . co's ob coed th eedepadsbescetl 20 21 17 58 
FED | si-csebchcuhpvnensete 19 22 18 69 
Ee OE SIR Str Rae 21 25 16 62 
DERE BWR wavecesvecddumbions 22 18 16 56 
PEE ink b ps osacuesnd bade abowd 25 24 19 68 
BPE 2cGabeb5A veneushes thawed 24 25 19 68 
POE (ous steesd clos eat veneeuh 24 23 18 65 
MOE: -Udackehvaieds cdpanske seven 20 25 17 62 
BIER ss wulen's Sede Gh bunhaee chiek 23 21 16 oo 
i ee 20 21 16 57 
TOEPEY 2. cccccccceccosesccedeses 19 23 16 58 
AAR 04 vednecebisvee cseeGiens 18 21 16 55 
Oliver . ++ +20 20 16 56 
Lefever 22 24 14 cu 

*R Muller 19 21 13 63 
Gill... -15 18 13 46 
Cotling 025 21 12 58 
Kilpatrick 15 15 14 44 
Myers 19 22 16 57 
Lubin ...... 22 23 15 60 
© MOOS néccaddncices 24 23 15 62 
BORE nudes cetscccccccesccescese 16 18 14 48 
REED )weadsaitvcsedbossbeviecad 18 18 13 49 
NS oie cerns Ladin wens }..22 25 14 61 


Sweepstake, 10 targets: Ridge 10, Apken 10, Edwards 8, Cloud 6, 


Husland 4, Fish 
Cloud il, Rosie 12, 


isher 9. 

Sweepstake, 15 targets: Rides 14, pute 1 

Davis 13, Apken 13, Downs Gi usland 9, Mink 15, 
Edwards 16, Brennan 13, Darlington 9, coctan 12. 





Wollaston Trap Club. 


Wottaston, Mass., April 19.—A perfect ay for trapshooting was 
enjoyed by the shooters at the grounds the Wollaston Trap 
Club to-day. The Sergeant system was used for the first time, and 
seems to be an improvement over the old system. The shooting 
was fair, only one straight score being made. All events were at 
10 targets, Sergeant system, except events 5 and 8, which were at 





5 pairs. The scores: . 

Events: Se S86 Te 8 EO 
WOME, sab chdnds duvet asenieVsteunid ee FT 8 a a 8 
EN och adtahsus sited chennseegeeb heen 6b es 4 3-3 8-8 
DEE Sd vdo cis davesctecdaeedotsecasases ee ae es om 
DRG bs vemnssceusia cegstisdorspeesteses 8458-66. 
ED a 200ndso50 ohueccheblonssd deseante §6& 6997664 5 
DE, 0 cbencocvedbivanecsovespatsees oe eR Rss ee 

ED FigWun eed eosevdyethondevasdécesecnse , 2 @ wes oS 2 
MEDAN". s So cS vc ccsvoosetbag¥ennbocvctive 2, Oc 3:8 8-8: 6 
I> edb cannes saseedensdOnedaseaes> oe: MRM wma abs. bc 

MEN Wis tik echdtebacs onesodedeunde we i MB Wes oaks ie 

PRN eee esbiksenhssccevnsccvedses . a... 2 Ss ee 
TAO cesccecsereccecvecesescesccccscosens a eS 2 3.8 8 3° 3 
BEBOY dc vesveckacsocsecsovceperetoesons oe a OO ok ee” 
Barlow aes ae on Tp 
! a: ae” eee om 
on ee we ee 
SS, Fe 
. =. 2 





Ashland Gun Club. 


Asmianp, Va., Te 19.—The Ashland Gun Club will hold its 
Act Our p will be materially 

season because of large aidition to the sum- 

mer qlony, or inethent to the opening of the handsome new Henry 





__IN_NEW JERSEY. 





N ., April 18.—The Jeannette Gun Club held its club. 
shoot on 1 P to-day, with a good attendance 
sf cub members. The total number of birds shot at for the day 
was 440. Two tied in Class A, Messrs. Greiff and Meyer, the latter 
winning in the shoot-off. Messrs. Lu mn, ~Thyssenn and 
Luhrmann. tied in Class B, the latter winning in the fourth round 
of the shoot-off. The challenge medal was won by G. E. Loeble. 
In the team race Capt. Meyer’s team defeated Capt. Greiff’s team 
by a score of 39 to Mr. Johnnie Jones was referee. 

FH C Seigrist, 25...:..1002020002— 4 
H Gus Greiff, 28.......2212212212—10 

H Kroeger, 28...222*112211— 9 
r Lohden, 25......1011*02111— 7 
Cc C Thyssenn, 25..... 2212201200— 7 
G Schumacher, 25..0120210022— 6 
F Sanders, 28...... 022201) 5 
Cc ° W Rohlfs, 28....... 2112201111— 9 
t 8. FL Vast Fc **- Mroal000— 8 

i 28.2201212100— rodes, 25...... 

J Phcverdier es, aa eotiziizt— 9 J Luhrmann, 25 11 7 


Shoot-off, miss-and-out, Class A: Meyer 1, Greiff 0. 


Shoot-off, miss-and-out, Class B: Loden 2, Thyssenn 0, Luhr- 


mann 3. 


Chall medal, 15 birds: 
G Loebel, 28. 022222222222992-14 J Hainhorst,28,122221121*01112—13 


Tammy Sansone, eleven men per team, 5 birds each man: 





Ca eyer..........01211 Capt Greiff........ - «01222—4 
Levble eevceccccccss MMe—S Kroeger ......++.+---201L1—4 
Hainhorst ...........01211—4 Lohden ........ eee -210200—3 
Mohrman ............20021—3 Rohlf occ. ccedcccvess 11112—5 
Pape w.ccccseseceseecsdalsl—h Meyerdiercks .......- 21001—3 
Ehlen Tre | ee | Kastens ..... pukabasne 2000*—1 
Thyssenn ..........-.02220—3 Lahrmann ...c..0000- 22010—3 - 
Gerdes ...cccccsscsess 02211—4 Sanders ...... errr 20201—3 
Vagts ...s-eeeeeeeeeeLlO2Z1—4 Koenig ....--.+++-++- 00221—3 
Seigrist .........+....10010-—2 Schumacher ......... 02100—2 
J Meyer .............10210—3—39 Heilshorn ..........- 01002—2—33 
Miss-and-outs.—No. 1, eleven entries: Steffens, Loeble and 


divided. No. 2: Kroeger and Steffens divided. 


Emerald Gun Club. 


Newark, N. 
at Smith Brothers’ Grounds, was well attended. The 
good, and the weather was pleasant. 
contestant who made a straight score. 


.—The shoot of the Emerald Gun Club, held to-day 
birds were 
Mr. J. Fischer was the only 
A useful assistant at the 


a was saiscing,, Soe Smith Brothers’ dog Ben was poisoned 


week. Messrs. Dressel and H. 
compete, therefore shot for birds only. 
are next to each name. . The scores follow: 


Calton, 28, Toes: 
May, 28. 
W Sands, 


1p Dewenene 


28, 64% 


Springfield Gun Club. 
Sprin: 
the g 
entrance. Events 4, 5 and 6 were $3 
are the scores: 








Events: TS Ae a ee ee a are ee 
Birds: 10 10 15 4 5&6 6 15 10 10 
EINE: 202 ccdooncessoenescese cone el Me ee be. Se cody at 

BREET ccgnvovessoe ééseapee A wr ex a+ iec ran 
BSED onccastocsesesevaserace. Be 2.3.8 us 8 
ME sidccabesccbtecccevercts 2. 06 00 0. on. may ed 
_ Ccadunnrdisnsteseneksks- oT ack, Sh: RE ice. koe be. ae 
TERIMAMATE. cccccoccccccccacccsctoce ee Wate ee A ak ti 
E Sickley ° Ge eee ae ee oe 10 7 

Apgar ... eset ed, Fe Oe ee a ee oe 

VEL... nese i ae oe epee. Oo eS we 
McDonough oe ea, te as: be ee BR ae 
EOD sccscccs ten a9 co tee! 5olaee ee 
BUNGEE do ccsddecdedcaccccses coscccce oe ee ar ey Oe 
Near Apcar. 
Boiling Springs Gun Club. 

Rutherford, N. J., April 19.—The grounds of the New Utrecht 
Gun Club td ae P menaines of shooters and their friends. © 
Live-bird competition was the main feature of the sport. Events 
1, 2 and 3 were at live birds; Nos. 4 and 5 at targets. In Nos. 1 
and 3, all stood at 28yds. No. 1 was at 5 birds, $2 entrance. No. 2 


Moore, 28, 6%4...2010102210— 6 
Hansman, 25, 6. .2011022220— 7 
H Dressel, 38, 6....1220*21001— 6 
H Quinn, 25, 6....1000100010— 3 


juinn arrived too late to 
he handicaps and points 


eld, N. J., April 16.—There was a stiff wind, which made 
birds better. Events 1 to 8, inclusive, were $1 and $1.50 
and $ entrance. Following 


was at 15 birds, $10 entrance, birds extra. No. 3 was a miss-and- 





a ‘fies 2 2 o292915ti120120—10 an : 
A H Hoffman......... boa 53 
MS SEREMAY«30+~----. << SERS 28. .020120122022022—10 122 
M TaMibetincesn stone: <i. < Subbidedetecddods odie 
Annie Oskicy.............12221-6 28. .1222012*1121111-13 20 
Lenone ..cscceceocseeeee+s10211—4 28. .012121111102*10-—-11 0 
Butler ....cccceceseeseees-D0laa—4 021211202211211—13 122 
Carlough ..........+0+- ..-11112—5  26...222*10**0122100— 8... 
BREE Va atin cerscdce« aE, deaseabeWewshs ee 
vececececceesQ2*l0—4  27..112221212202120-—-13 i... 
-22122—5 3 120 
eeveses-O2212—4 28..000112122211210— 9 wi 
Gcausbetineces ts aishaetkaganeen 221 
DEGONED  Ccdicbcivatncsdedcce ence = Secden andeces - 220 
Event Ni 15 targets, 50 cents: 
Hensmer *- unio “30 ‘Axford ....... 1i1111111101111—14 
Paul ........--10010101101LI01— : 
Event No. 5, 10 25 cents: 
Hexamer 0. 5, 10 aot & Axford ....... eee + -L10111111—10 
Paul .......++++-+--AOLLIII— 9 


P. Usp. 
New Utrecht Gun Club. 


April 19.—The first live-bird shoot of the New Utrecht Gun Club 
to live- 


since the adverse legislation in New York in 


bird shooting at the traps was held on Outwater’s grounds, Hack- 
ae River Bridge, Carlstadt, N, J., to-day. A strong cool wind 
blew from the right, about a 3 o’clock wind. The birds were 


good lot. Messrs. Creamer and 
the ize events. No, 1 was at 7 birds, for a prize. 
a fob, a valuable work of art. 





were the winners in 
No. 2 was for 
No. 3 was for a silver fob. A 


was full of interest, and was closely con- 
tested to the finish. The scores follow: 


; one 

FD Cremer eon J Shevlin...........1120210—5 

W L Losse........1001120—-5 C A Ramapo...... 002*000—1 

W F Sykes........1020222-5-l1 Ted Riley..........00°0101—2— 8 
Richmond Gun Club, 





birds, $2.25 entrance, birds included; 
ALA Schoverling.....00.:- 202-6 Oitbwe aie a2 
ea Be BH a 
ra = ions = i a oe hice aor 











TOW cecscvces eeeeee8B00I—8. 2020-3 1. 00202—-2- 02221-—4 
Bechtel .. 112014... oss éstes <nuk 
Gavin. 02202—3 antes Staons 
Hadkins 2100-2 «2122-5 ~SCti‘«t}«ti#js diene 
i due 212—5 «««s«22121-—-5 Stix «. tees 
MITTRY cc oceccnes 00002—-1 2022-3 ...,.. ‘Gian 
Miss-and-out, $1 entrance: 
Schowenling ne ne 8829005 Hadkins .......0...-.«: 2220-5 
Bechtel .....cccccesseees! —O0 Joline .......se00--+---lllll—€6 
Riersen .... 4 a eincanriece reverse 
LeWi8. .ccconccewdccesseee = METEY sccccccnqeqonce ed 
. Kk ScHOVERLING, Sec’y. 
Hedson Gun Club. a 
City, April 20.—These scores were made at the last shoot 
of ae’ ious un Club, The attendance was good, and the day, 


such an extent as to make 


i foggy, cleared to 
eS ee cup for the month with a 


shooting enjoyable. Banta won the 
score “3 24, including handicap. Kc 
On May 4 the club will hold an all-day shoot at targets, begin- 
ning at 9 A. M. The programme has not been made up as yet, 
but two or three features have been decided —— The principal 
event of the day will be a 100-target race. This event will have 
$10 in added money, beside a sweepstake fee, but the latter is 
optional, The price of targets in this event will be 2 cents, and 
the handicaps will be from 16 to 19yds. Every shooter is welcome. 
The summary follows: 





vents: 123 465 6 7 8 91011 12 13 14 15 16 17 
} saoww al 15 10 15 10 15 10 15 10 16 15 10 15 10 15 10 15 10 
KGOSIE coc scovcccccee T UES ORD. SF xe, cc 0e au ok Wecenraetea 
TROGE as. covccecencoees TE T.D 9IB OTL 4 FT 22 we, Se oe co ce cee 
COW tRacanannemncgintes ee OS 8B cccce 20. 0d 0! oo: caredioans 
PIRES ocsevecseses Wer ES, Cee: 6. ac. ov Ma aa oe 46 og $e) 0 
COME <icccccovouses Be S235 528 5- OSs eat nttics os Gauss 
cs ceedeen de a4 06 edhe dp ethan ae ¢ 
a aiebantenen 12210 9 911 8 9 911138 613 713 712 8 
WEE io siccccscs caste 251272693795 976686 
We coda de cnaassapncs T B66 OB WRG oe ncjce ce qa ee 06 oe in 
Pearsall ...ccccceess SG B.4 6 FS oe. conse we ‘cexce ie e 
Van Dyne .......-+- 10 612 610 510 T1110 7 9 7.... a 
Piercy ..cceccccccces 14 814 8138 8141013..10.. .. Se 7 
E Heritage ......... Br 9 6B 6.7 GS 8 nc ce ce we oe oe a 
GEOR ceccccdsccccese BBD o0.'de. cc cb <6 20 40:0 ee 00 06 os 
Bie TOBE cdasecences a aevceadts ad “8 ‘ 

Harmes ....+.-++++++ @ : <~*e% auiee curd: be bP 
SEP ERs evésdheracere<e a6 t6g--6b-ealed oF Gana 
‘ J. L. H., Sec’y. 

ON LONG ISLAND. 
ichemsentnenndl 


Brooklyn Gun Club, 


Brooklyn, L. I., April 19—There was quite a good attendance at 
the shoot of the Brooklyn Gun Club to-day. Event 5, at 50 targets, 
was a handicap contest, the allowance being given next the con- 
testants’ names herewith. Nos. 6 and 7 wera one event at 15 tar- 
gets and 5 pairs. The weather was pleasant, being clear and cool. 
The scores follow: 





Events: [ ee pet a ek oe a 

Targets: 10 . ib ® 15 ’ 25 10 

MPP apawetaseses & "Ava -- 41 10 rr 
POE cc ciccece BS 8 6. 2 FT «oc cer 00: s06 
SR <c. cesccgee 7 Se 0. a as! se. emcees 
Baron, 8.......06 SO ic ee ME sc ce:228 4 
Wright, 8......... §S§ 7TENUBI 9B... 
Mastin cccccccccece aad oe, See Se ae” | 66” nd 
pe re eer Se ae ae eee 
Borland, 12 oe eet nn oe oe 
LORS scccccaccece a aa ae 548 
Gee. sc ivegscvces 15 48... oa 
CNY ea rddadd co ccaacgeessccassessn oo ae oe 4 & 





Audubon Gun Clb. 


Burnside Crossing, Ill., April 19.—At Watson’s Park to-day the 
Audubon Gun Club held a shoot, in the club event of which Col. 
Felton won: 


Gillispie, 1.......1222112022**0*lw Wilcox, 2.......22122%020000011w 
Peltow (0.600085: #211012112222221 Johnson, 2.......1222112221101000 
Amberg, 1.......02222022120*222w 

No. 1: Sellers 8, Thorne 5, Hoyt 8. 

No. 2: Sellers 6, Thorne 7, oxt 8 

No, 3: Thorne 8, Hoyt 6, Sellers 8, Amberg 8, 

No. 4: Thorne 6, Hoyt 7, Sellers 8, Amberg 7. 


. 





Miss-and-outs: 
No. 2 No. 4. No. 5. 
SE ivccpeasevivecdiecessue’ 20 20 22201 
Sellers . 2222222 0 22200 
Amberg 2222220 22 20 


In case of ties in the sweeps they were shot off in the next miss- 


and-out, RAVELRIGG. 
Chicago Gun Club, 


Chicago, Ill., April 19.—At the Chicago Gun Club’s third regular 
shoot, there was bad weather. urckey won the 25-target 
handicap; Buck won second, and A. W. Morton won third. Br. 
Morton has won each time prior to this shoot. R. Kuss shot in 
fine form, ane only a few all day: 

No, 2, trophy, targets, hand.caps, added targets to be shot at: 



















Kuss ..-se00- seeereccececscenee 1901109991091 —25 
Bowles, 7 « -4010011111310111111111110110111- —25 
Buck, 6. 00001010117 10111101101111111111 —22 
Weart, 11 000111111110010011000011100010010101—18 
Burckey, 14 01221111319 110111111101101101001 = —25 
Cap, 2 11111100100 1111111111111 —25 
Dr Morton, 6 1001110111901011111111111111011  —25 
Patrick ........ 0010000001011001010111100 —10 
Parker ....... sevececes 0000100000100000010010001 _ 
A W Morton, 7.......+++++----OLLTIOLOOLLIONIOONIIOOONIIONNI 86-20 
First tie: 

Burckey, 6........101111101101100 Cap, 0..... eoseees LIMNN1I01 
Bowles, 3.......+++ 1010111111001 = Dr Morton, 2.:... 111111101101 


Second tie: Burckey shot at 15 and scored 9; Dr. Morton shot 
at 12 and scored 8. Burckey won. 


No. 3, trophy, 15 targets, cash; ties divided: 













EE ereies 908'ss cbtki esc cenkscaeten eoeee ALM —15 
WEEE Es ticehusbessvesth<csse «eee oA111191010191111 —15 
Buck, 3...... bbtienvuestViseccees - «++ -110001110100110110 —10 
Burckey, 8..0.+0eeceesecceseeees « « » »-11000010111111111001101—15 
CRD, Riva sdecssteivecetsssccesccege «+ -1001101111110110 —l1 
Tee MERIO  Bivecdcccncscccese escces + «-101111101011111100 —13 
Fe We PRO Biron cc devccsnedesesec -1110011101100011110  —12 
PREMIER. ccc ccsccetceccccugnesesceoshecsice ese — 0 
No. 4, 18 target race. Bowles had 3 extra to shoot at: 
Migs Oui sxcV dives occcecbiccsesseccccecboud ++-111111101110011111  —15 
Bowles, 3. +++ 0111190111111100111111—18 
Cap, 0..... doves -««-100101171111011111  —15 
No. 5, 25 targets: 
Kaas cesvcssvs bap dénMincbbeyd cdd0csbccnes +-1991111001111111117110111—22 
COD ov ccccdessodovisootabebews pe reusssseves 1910111111011110111111111—23 
No. 6, 25 targets: ‘ 
EGOS 250: s0g00s0btruu DEadtpdcdetocbaasdete oo 1000009919111111111111011—24 
Cae ngs <cansensensee ghdecabkecsdscocesié «+ e+ AL00019111111110111111111—23 


Brug Jeans. 





Nappanee Gun Club, 

Narraner, Ind., Apri] 14—Te appended scores, although ap. 
pearing poor, are not compidering that , ‘ugh ap 
and that this is the first shoot of the year: we are all beginners, 
WHO co ccvdetacegespotecse 
WR 0c sc tcccccisisccds 
Martin .....,.+..: 


seeewwee 





No, 2: 
‘alkman . ..-..+«-« 
Martin ..--cecreseeell 





SME ..0is0Ri as sarecares seme —i2” 

Bowers -..-eeeeeeeeee sees gaa 

Die PUGGe ois bess casas Reet banae covseuas 12 
1111100110— 


339; 
Haverhill Gun Club. 


Haveruitt, Mass., April 19.—Our Patriots’ Day tournament was 
probably one of the most successful shoots we ever the 
weather being ideal, which is unusual with us, and we 
ho that all enjoyed themselves. Forty-eight shooters from 
different localities participated. , 

The trade was represented by Le aan of Dupont’s; William and 
Horace, of Kirkwood Bros., Boston; Doremus, of in & Rand; 
Keller, Jr., of Peters Cartridge Company, and Hebbard, of Wm. 

d & Son, Boston; and a glance at their scores will show them 
as able demonstrators of their goods, and you may take our word 
for it, they can talk the merits of same in several languages. 

Two sets of traps were used, and the three Sergeant system 
being untried, caused lots of trouble in the first two hours; other 
comditions which were unavoidable in season to prevent for this 
shoot, added to our difficulties, but will never occur again. Had 
things worked better, scores would probably have showed a 
material improvement, : 

Events 5, 6 and 7 were shot from distance handicap, ‘were keenly 
contested, and were won as follows, prizes being sole leather gun 
case, Thurman shooting blouse, and Powers rod: Nardini, of 
Concord, N, H., l6yds., and Baker, of Brockton, Mass., 18yds. 
tied for first with 46, the former winning on shoot-off; Cake, of 
Providence, R. I., and Henderson, of Hingham, Mass., tied for 
third with 45, Cake winning. 

Shooting began at 11 A, M., the programme being finished at 
4:15 P. M.; 7,500 targets being trapped. 

Le Roy led in the day’s shooting, losing but 15 targets; 50 of 
his targets were shot from 2lyds, 

Events 1, 3, 5, 9 and 11 were shot from five traps, regular angles; 
2, ‘ 6, 8, 10 and 12 were from Sergeant system, and No. 7 reversed 
pull. 


. 














Events: 123 45 6 78 9101112 Shot 
Targets: 15 15 15 15 20 20 10 15 10 15 20 20 at. Broke. 
Howe dbs deledpe shes 1447151116 7 6 9 6 417 9 190 121 
ye Piet 13 1413 141513 814 7121914 199 $156 
Puck pdilecbweenuns - 141314121819 710 9 81613 190 153 
George sccceccecsee 15 14 1413 20014 713 8111717 190 168 
eee 13 913131816 813 9131716 190 158 
| ee ee 151514121814 811 8 919.17 190 100 
Henderson 141115111917 912101417... 1% 169 
Herbert ... 141413141615 8151011 20017 190 167, 
Le Roy 14 1415 141719 714 10.14.2017 190 175 
Baker 151212111919 81110141319 19 & 
Everett 141412151715 912°9 81417 19 16 
Horace ...... ee Ee ED nas 6s: cus oe Se 110 91 
Keller ...... - 151213111613 811 5141919 1900 156 
Doremus -- 131513131612 810 9131819 190 158 
Gee Se cdeace ° 11 12 14 2018 711 10 141917 190 167 
Spofford 1111141915 7 8 9121519 19 162 
Lockwood .... 1413 141516 912 813122 190 159 
Hatch °.:...... 911 91813 910 8121514 190 137 
Follansbee .... te) aE eee 64 
Grieves‘ .....6. 1212111314 7 9101117.. 170 127 
er 1310 51412 6 7 4121115 190 121 
HeDORrE oo ccccccssc 1111111917 610 8131718 19 1& 
Mose . 111011121315 510 51015... 1% 122 
Bowen - 131112141412 79 791919 100 166 
Williams Dare We 10 Oe eS on eee cus bc Se 110 87 
Webster 012111618 813 8111517 199 138 
Nardini 211141918 913101416... Yo 30144 
Rowe sisgedineeetee 111013131518 910 711.... 190 117 
ROOROD .o53 ceS ered 1311121217 7 8 8 71416 170) «185 
SOGOU 05 cad ssieeen 1011 8111415 6 5.. 125 80 
FROME cccscosseess, OE Oe f.<.. 110 58 
NAMED * Sanschianec 810 6111016 5 9 135 7 
| reas 10 711111514 6 7 150 104 
CRUG © ccc ccrcvecese 91113121517 6 8 190 148 
OiNe secessecessecce 1011 810 811 7 135 87 
Woodruff .......... 151312101711 8 135 lll 
Fisher  .s..cccccecee ee OT. .1.<.6 70 iu) 
MINES — oc ccasescesse 12 810101715 7 135 «6108 
BOO casacrenqoiys 14 812131915 7 * 125 10 
Rand Ccderetesaedes 12 13 13 101212 7 . 125 88 
SEGRE” cdevctssccacse: F ©2408 6 x. a. % 
BOGE escacescaaas 10 6 6111313 412.. 125 v (J 
Meseene ..... eeende. oa - &§ 8123.10 4.... % 42 
LOWES ccsccessees iG SB 6. 0c cence 0 2 
Griggs °....... adeess -o 1815 614 8 % @ 
VUIIOGL cncdcces; ks: is jaerdctéc 40.00. 00 45 Fi 
Graffam é ‘ ow ee 65 49 
Conley sa tks td ce) i 


S. G. Miter, Sec’y. 


Dover Sportsmen’s Assoctation, 


Dover, N. H., April 17.—Herewith find hurried score of the 
Fast Day shoot of the Dover Sportsmen’s Association. Twenty- 
eight shooters were present, among whom were gladly welcomed 
Leroy, of the Dupont Powder Company; Doremus, of Laflin & 
Rand Company, who showed us how far we are from being Grand 


American Handicap winners. Leroy, with gun below elbow in a 
7-bird race, broke straight, as also in 








S » in a 5 pairs event. Our club 
met for the first timte to-day, which in a measure accounts for 
poor scores: 

Events: 2346567 8 9120 

Targets: 10 10 10 15 @ 15 WW 0 W W 
Langley ..... eS TRB & 62h & 
— <s ; : : 2a ee. oe ce 
Bickford ite. 

ilton ..... 2 eae En aa. da ek, . ww 
Miller ..... Cae Ee ee. cata Kal ce 
Leroy ..coss- 9 9 10 13 18 15 10 8 10 9 
Doremus ...... 7 © Se aS 8 eS 
IE Déevacdevelidececccccece Cur «££ Cf 6 4 ee 
FT Drew: 2.2.0. bbsesekscdecdb acne o's 2s . @ Bios Oceue 
BUMOE ce cdticededectiedscvase S 2 ©: 2 2 °9 Soe 
WOME Wd adetustoiveadss dates cc So ew oe ee eS ae ak 
CN sakcksiodsdisudivtcsds oe. 2 wee ee oe Oe oe 
Big DMN ing coset ecdedectienes . 5% 2's BES. C16 
WM a sas cdduiemandcweseecéce OOM daa de ae ce” 2 Sn Oe 
SUE cnctcantnicras<esceuncss ..4°9 € 82... - 88 
Men deventl benutddcuvavecetia tae ae: 08: oe. ba eae 
Te, WEEMIINGUUD Si critins cncceanes Se ee ee Oe a ey ey 
MEE chxs tabs ehedensdstacane cy «ey .<s. 50 Sh Oe Oe aoe 
BONE adie cc edeoce ; co Se. OS B56 
Hammond ava 64-40 oe so § fe 8 es 
GRE iloscc.cacenese a «se 2 eee 
F Wentworth ...... se ‘ o Se eS oe 
OMNOUUG Sc écccvepeccd e ¢ e 2 0 a 
CN Su pcctiede scars biedetas ae Ue es Ce a4 
SIUM, 0 oh vecdoaisocans dodneineee a Ee ad « 4 


All from magautrap at unknown angles. - 
Vice-Presipenr. 


Fitchburg Rifle and Gun Club, 


Frrcusurc, Mass., April 21.—The fir 


all-day affair, was held at our grounds Saturday, Apri i 

large attendance. The club has recently made Dial detemn tie 
improvements at the traps. The grounds have been regraded, 
buildings repaired, eic. he Sergeant system has just been in- 
stelled in a new trap house. This, with the magautrap. which was 
used before, increases the shootin, capacity just douw' and 
pleces the club in a position to handle a large shoot. A schedule 


of weekly shoots has been arranged for the seaso 
sccres of Saturday’s shoot: ” <a 





st shoot of the season, an 








Events: 12345678 91001121 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 +H ib 22 
Ashton .......... wae G6 43 6 4.. © Bou 
Knight Se cdveaas $$ 4 8879.99 8 8 oe eS 
MANGO iiées-cieces EEE T.. < 2 . . a 5 oe 
Churehiil sbeedas eas cae eM ye cee eee 
Dwight .......... 668 458.. saccéaa t & Bee 
Betey ..0... 00.00 6 5..467.. oi ees 
TE A wk Bod caveienkae 
Conwerse ......:.. .. oe en ee 617 7.: 
Rober .cc.cdav. dit cs. 4557 i - A 
Lowell ue Lehle a betes ae Bing at eaicael” 
Cutler 6 ena : om 
Denovan -.:...... sao. ‘ 72. ‘ 
Mewilag oe : ‘on % 
Smith ....22057! Bee ay. eh oe ne ben : 
ee Lee ee ee ‘t.. 4 
Events Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, ii and 13, unknown - —'s 7 
trap. Events Now: 16, i2,'1 1s and 16, ‘Enown angles eam 
sy Nos, 4, 17 18, 6 pairs, 
¥ r W. Gataon, Seo’y. 





$40 . 





_ (Avah. 26, 1900 





Mississippt State Meeting. 


St. Joserx, Mo.—The Missouri State Amateur Shooting Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting at St. Joe, April 15, 16 and 17, and it 
was, one of the best-attended and satisfactory tourneys ever held in 
the State. St. Joseph is a pretty city, with good hotel accommo- 
dations, a good live gun club and one of the finest shooting 
grounds. in the world. ; 7 

The meet was held under the auspices of the Metropolitan Gun 
Club, and it is but due to the club and its officers to say that ap- 
pointments and arrangements were admirable. The shooting was 
done at Lake Contrary Park, a beautiful resort six miles out of 
town, with conmetmialate for 10,000 people in any kind of 
weather, The office was conducted by Fred C. Whitney, and more 
need not be said as to the efficiency of that end of the work, 4 

Targets at trapped from two pits, Sergeant system, and flew 
a g 60yds. 


Tuesday, April 45. 


Everything was auspicious for the first day’s work. The sky 
was overcast, most of the day, but the air pleasant and wind light. 
Targets were trapped capialy and incidentally flew far and fast, 
that many were scored in ciphers. 

Arrangement of handicaps made the start late, but the pro- 
ramme of 20¢ targets was finished by 4 P. M. nevertheless, with 
fty men scoring. : ; 
Fred Gilbert oon first, E. D. Fulford second, and Guy Burnside 
third for the day. Handicaps and scores follow: 





















ay 8: 78 9101112 
a PE ships bdie epbiaakkpbeuteges 14 15 19 13 14 19 
RE Mn.  Ginsuveesnbsoose 15 15 19 15 14 19 
MA ne ec ceibebecdocnccbes 14 11 Is 14 14 W 
Burnside, 19...........+.++. 13 15 18 14 13 18 
Garrett, 19......cccssereees 14 12 18 13 13 19 13 15 19 
H Money, 18 .......ccccccccccscves 13 14.17 14 14 18 12 11 19 
Badiger, :19.......cccvscccseesseseee 12 14.17 14 15 20 13 15 18 
Fatt, 1B.vici cc ccorccncddvoccvcccccece 14 14 18 13 11 19 12 1417 
Fanning, 18..........+++.++ 5 13 19 12 11 18 12 18 2 
DEEL, Miskoccectebsnvocsoes 13 12 19 14 11 18 14 16 16 
Cunnin ham, 13 12.18 14 12 18 11 11 17 
TAM, Ui eccccccvicvaccccece 8 12.16 12 13 18 13 13 17 
BEE, Ub vvscdivwacvnctess 1 12 16 11 14 19 12 13 18 
BON Tiere cccbicdscvdocscese eae 3 12 20 12 13 17 13.16 17 
Townsend, 17 191811 915101217 
Rogers, 18 .- 138 14 19 12 14 17 11 18 18 12:13:17 
BEE, Bits iccscsbeteccccccvecees . 15 12 19 14 13 12 12 14 18 14 M4 16 
BE, Biviccccticstcvccccccseve . SRW ERUBNUNINWVIRUNL 
DEE is TE ccoricboccccnesceecoctes 3 12 18 13 13 18 12 13 17 13 11:16 
Fulford, Tl en ¥scuenbisbnntebsoouty 14 14 17 13 15 18 16 15:19 14 14 19 
Maire, 19.....ccccccrccccccccvccvbes 12 10 18 12 12 14 14 12 18 .9 12 17 
IEE, “B00 cosesccccocccesd .. 12 13 19 11 10 16 12 12 2010 14 4 
Parker, 17.. chee tacke .. 11812111215 1212 141312 16 
Quick, rr co EE EE RED 62 'on ‘on é3 08 be ae 
Marks, 16 010 9 9 611.. os 
Norton, 16. Bh eoep 2 Freer 
Eisenbaur, 1 . 15 815 12 1317 1414 16 12 15 18 
Hardy, 16....... panes 14 91411 1417151517 1415 14 
Capt Money, U4......ccccccccerses 9 14 16 10 11 14 12 11 17 11 14:19 
Cee Ts on sinasedindocsscdo cess 10 11 15 10 13 14 14 11 15 10 13 16 
Stafford, 16.. SB OT B.OI TW ss ae te os 
Ddeptiateg, BB... ccccccvcccccccccvcesse cb Pee » fb IS Ferrer 
McConnell, . WMuiwuMMIwi........ 
Lytle, 16........ 14 13 19 14 12 18 12 12 19 14 15 18 
Johnson, 16 oe Un Ee ae ‘Ws ‘Se cas \is eee be 
Gray, 16........ 15 13 16 12 10 1413 13 17 9 12 10 
Fulton, 16....... 12 12 17 13 11 17 12 13 17 12 11 16 
Libby, 16....... 12 12 16 141217 9122012 918 
Forney, 16 131214138 91611141915 9 16 
Cranniger, a a 2 i s0 an sos os. bh.00 
BOGE,  Beieecstexes 15 11 20 18 12:18 14 13 19 12 18 17 
Ehrhardt, 14 12 17 13 12 16 9 10 13 13 13 19 
Running, ll 8 15 13 10 19 13 14 18 11 12 18 


Wettleaf, 18 
Spencer, 18 
Scovil, 16,.......... 
Timberlake, 16 


14 15 19 13 14 20 12 14 18 14 15 16 
14 13 16 15 14 19 15 14 19 13 15 17 
13 1218131316 614411..14.. 
122 8141112144140 8..1.. 
Lone Jack, 16......... Be OA BS. OB Bh BB. on ks oe ov oe 
SS MBs pscencanses BB TB BA BA Bc. hes oc oe ce ov 
ES Bsc die cco cnccredscoenees 2s Be os te Bee 


Annual Meeting. 


At the annual convention, held Tuesday evening at Hotel Metro- 
pole, the next annual tournament was awarded to St. Joseph, 
under the management of the Metropolitan Gun Club, as an 
acknowledgment of the present successful meet. J. H. Felt was 
re-elected President; Frank Brinson, Vice-President, and F. B. 
Cunningham, Secretary-Treasurer. As an executive board the 
president named H. Taylor, St. Louis; Chris Gottlieb, Kansas City 
and Dr. J. W. Hardy, Sumner. Thanks were voted to citizens an 
local gun clubs for this good tourney, and hospitalities extended. 


Wedaesday, April 16. 


The tournament was carried along to-day under difficulties, as it 
was a miserable day, with frequent showers that repeatedly com- 
pelled the contestants to retire from the score. The shooting also 
was quite difficult, and many mgd scores resulted. Gilbert and 
Crosby tied on high average for the day with eight misses in 
the 160 shot at. Arnhold and Garret tied for second with 149. 

On ‘conclusion of the programme, the Smith gun cup trophy 
was shot‘for. This is a two-man team event at 50 birds, It was 
won by Dr. i; Ww. ey and B. Eisenhaur, of Hale, Mo., en a 
scoré of 47. ‘The purSe was divided into four moneys, Rose system. 

The’ closirig target feature was the Lake trophy contest for the 
individual tri-State championship at £0 targets per man. Eisen- 
haur’and’ Walter Allen tied on 48, and agreed to shoot off at 25 
hirds, In this, Allen lost three heavily dusted birds, and the 
trophy went to the Hale man, The latter shot a splendid gait in 
both championship events, and well deserved to win. Scores: 


Events: u.3 3 '¢ 8; 8.2 Ss: Bae 
Crosby .-..: ; 

Gilbert .. 
Elliott .... 
Burnside 










TRS scabs chs cn ckbets 
Wettleaf .........s000. & 
ee en 2 ib B 
peat | cose dos <n nae 56 6b 8 2 2 MH Bb YD B 
ON EA ES ys BHRT MU BM MB 
Capt Money uwuBwvuUuB LB wD 
ee eR | Se rt 
uUuMHBBE RL LM 
BBDuHBBH .. .. 
BHPEBEMNUIU NM wb 
BUUMHNBHB YD B 
1 12°17 oe oe xe “ir che 
15 2B 18 ll 2 0 1 I B 
Ruivwnn 2 8 2B 
ull 8 15 4 Bb i 
RUKBbMU § BU 
on... 8 S80 Won» 
5 6b 8 WM oq ees 
WB BAD. ..n0. va, os. 
ll ll iw 12 10 “4 “3 
2 BUbuUM.. .. ee 
> Be WD one ee 8d ee me 
AaB Bb LS “4 # pa 
RBNRBUNNM 1 a i 
Krieder COPE CS See eee eee eeeeeee i AJ Al A ~ oe oe a oo 











Reiees SE fl 
Eisenhaur 1911111011111111111131111—-24—47 
Libby 0110111111010101110111111—19 
Rogers -1412011191911111111110101—23—42 
Money -10041.19119110119911110111—22 
Fox .. -1110111011100111111010111—19—41 
Slob . -1111100111111001111101110—20 
Arnhold -111111111010111111101111-—22—42 
Allen 14.11111111111111011111111—24 
TIOUES  Sanscocve 


Lake trophy tri-State championship, 50 targets: 


Cunningham... ..11110109010011011111111011191100111111111111101111—46 
Hardy ...... « « ¢+oMO112O2000011111919111991019 1111111110011901011111—41 
BONY (s-ecbeu « « -00101111010111010000011001111111110101111101111111—33 
Maine «......060.60 1201111111010101100114.1111111011111111101101111111—41 
ee 19011111190119999119111910111111110101111111110111—44 
BOG e < seesesdt- $e 194.11.101111111911111001110111001101001111111131111—41 
Arnhold ........% 14000900001100001999999999111111101111111111101111—46 
SOD. weonvonds coed 111990041190111101119991901111110119111111011111011—45 
MOOV ote .svévvs 11119111101111101111110111111101111011111111111110—44 
— Seed ovede iu YNNNNT 119001009009 9919111119111190101111111111111—48 
Lim 







eebiadite ode eebe 10101111111110111010199911111111011111011111111110—44 
Eisenhaur ..... ..10011911100111000009119911991111019111911111111111—48 
BEOUE cessboes ~ 1221100011.111110112.1111901111111111001111011111011—41 
Timberlake... ...11111001301101111141111101111111110100011111111111—41 


Townsend ...... -1110111001.111011110111010111111111100011110111111—39 
Shoot-off ‘of ties; 25 targets: 

OE > ip IS 05 tp Scupv cage oases cphusnie Sabbie 1111111100111111110011111—21 

I 55. iv cctevsbabcrabatpiescmonsene 1911111101011111111111111—23 


General Averages. 


in the averages for'the shoot, covering the seven prizes given b 
the Association, Gilbert stands first, Crosby second, Fulford third, 
Garrett fourth, Spencer fifth, Burnside and Badger tied for sixth. 
Summary and percentages are appended: 











Ist day. 2d day. Total. Av. 
Crosby 1s4 336 -931 
Gilbert 152 340 -944 
UNE <dnndivic ash chu edipvapssspstiils 138 322 - 880 
Burnside 141 326 -910 
Garrett , 149 330 916 
I Divcclnalegsessceedancieh 135 312 869 
EE « Gonthsoctbednenetennoeetien 143 326 -910 
Ft oc cccccscccveces 118 290 -805 
PON onc civ cst ¥ideosvetedbuded 137 317 877 
NEEL. vasesseccsescocsvecceae 141 317 877 
Cunningham . 145 312 265 
pene 139 311 865 
Taylor ... 127 292 -810 
Townsend 147 268 -760 
Rogers sep aaa ones 
Heer, ... M47 321 -889 
BE LwiSeosseh 110 249 -691 
EE hoscscvesessocseetbeseoda 149 317 -880 
NE  orkct i hiv eek 147 354 -929 
PS 124 284 -790 
Shemwell .......... 135 298 -820 
ST “pucdansshone es> a apes 
Eisenhaur .:....... 148 317 -871 
OT PST Se 149 311 - 862 
Capt Money 135 293 812 
SEE Wiedsbs speaker ape eos once 
ae ove _ oses 
SD ‘cvaseesvesnnbpageety ove eee eee 
SR sipcsevseppidiion one nae bees 
PT vsordessnbecspesbbe 126 297 -820 
EAU a cscodspessuncevesee 138 301 835 
ee 145 322 -890 
NED. crccecescecss dl 139 309 -833 
DEE ci cevesetecumaes 126 288 3800 
WOUTERE 2..000c0cccdan dab 132 315 875 
HOD ce cvagecvcccescosesvones 144 319 -887 
ME § sécncssureocendesinnasiel 145 329 -910 


Thursday, April 17. 


This day was devoted to live birds exclusively. There were two 
sweeps at 10 and 15 birds, four moneys, per cent. plan, and the 
State championship event. 5 

The birds were a much mixed lot, many poor ones and some as 
fast as ever flew—just the kind that cut down score averages. It 
was a fine day, with good wind, and the attendance of towns- 
people was the largest of the ek. 

__In the State event, Allen and itey made the only straight scores. 
They agreed to shoot off the tie, miss-and-out. Allen lost his 


first in the final, while Riley killed two. Sceres for the day are 
here given in detail: 


Ten live birds, entrance $10: 












Elliott, $2.......... 1 10 Arnhold, 28....... + -2122212122—10 
Cowan, 28........... se! SS eee 2001122222— 
Wettleaf, 29........ 22020122°2— 7 Budd, 30...... -211221222*— 9 
— = bvevsccseven 210*1**211— ; ay, 2... -*122222022— 8 
it Ma anecun cone pencer, 31.. -2222222222—10) 
BA. Bloc gs cnsepul 210102*202— 6 Townsend, 28 -2202012921— 7 
—_ xara ° ee, 3 ens 0110112*11— 7 
eg Pees Se See 22222022%1— 8 
Gray, 21 -0112211221—. 9 Litherbury, 28...... *112221221— 9 
Krieder, 28 -2°02122201— 7 Norton, 28......... 1222121001— 8 
amg a ee gayder, inch bhsnuel 1122122221—10 
Giiwert, SB...0...0008 garrett, 2B. ......00, 222222222210 
Reseutee. S.., --e ee er: 9 
pt Money, id unningham, 28... .2222222229—10 
Ss aa 1212112112—10 Hardy, 28..........; 1020022112— 7 
oe tice join ball 2 gee ae 1001201001— 5 
ockrill, 29......... oney, 28....... 22%*222222— & 
Bihan, Wes o iviatviessid 2012121222— 9 %& " 
Fifteen live birds, handicap: 
Heer, %......: 212111111020121—13 Be SN so andl 202202222122222—13 
Shemwell, 28. .2211122121°2122—14 Capt Money,29.202122121122221—14 
H Money, 1. eee Slob, 30........ 222221112211112—15 
Norton, 28..... 222200201 12-12 Zim, 27........ —13 
Garrett, 28..... 222122222222222—15 Spencer, 31.... a 
Crosby, 32.....121221122111°22—14 Libby, 27...... 
Gilbert, 32...... 212212221221211—15 Wettleaf, 29. . ..222021210222121—13 
Burnside, 30, ..121022211120211—13 Akhurst, 27....221110221111121—14 
Cowan, 28..... 221212021120211—13 Litherbury, 27.1212201222012212—14 
Cockrill, 29. ...222202221202222—13 Cunning- 
Allen, 29....... 22122°222222221—14 ham, 28...... 02222222222222*—13 
Arnhold, 28.... 14 ‘Snyder, 28..... 112112210*22111—13 
Budd, 30...... 129222222"10—12 Forney, 28.....12212111*111222—14 
Riehl, 28....... Townsend, 28.,122212222222222—15 
Riley, 28...... -222122222221222—15 Badger, 29..... 212112220202102—12 
Amateur State trophy, 15 birds: 
Slob, 30........211 14 Arnhold, 30....20121°222°221*%1—11 
im; 99.......0 13 Allen, 30...... g 
Consor, 30... .22102°2211222*2—12 | Cunning- 
Libby, 90...... 2°2012001202222—11" ham, 30......922222222222202—13 
eb, ®....... 22°222200°12022—10 Cockrill, 30....%22122211229212—14 
Riley, 30....... 15 Akhurst, 30....01210122*100201— 9 
rs) eg 210121111102221— 13 
Shoot-off of tie, miss-and-out: J. E. Riley 2, W. Allen 0. 
Iva International Individual Trophy, 
Monrreat, et A 19.—There is considerable truth in the 
old sayings, “that the hit bird flutters” and “that the public press” 


are cones. In —_ quarters there eA -] ou kicking 

bout the report o! test here on. between 

Mesores ‘Keawedy and White for thé Titernational individual 

trophy. This trophy is a peted for 

wie the Interstate 

“broke” or “lost” or a “no bird,” and no compromise between 
a 


Sec tra eee 


-: 
West Virginian State Sportsmen’s Association. 


SISTERSVILLE, W. YO fipell 19.—The following scores were made 
ist 


2 ee of the ersville Gun Club, Thursday afternoon, 
ri : 





vents: 5678 

ie 10 15 10.15 Broke. 
hb Y McNaught......... ai . es $i 84 

TBR, cnsnancd dit tetnataie B99 88 
lg 7 ree Sere iees on es 
PT RR Spee $3. cdbactite 
J Es cn ccdsintiestesss Sees > enc Neivaa ve 

Saturday afternoon, April 19, there was better shooting all 
around, de landing in first place by breaking 94 out 100, 
followed closely by McNaught, who shot at 125, scoring. 888 per 
cent. 


After a few practice events, the boys lined up for the two 
Pelton trophies, which_race proved very interesting,. and some 
shooting was done. Dade carried off first prize by breaking 25 
straight, he and McNaught shooting from scratch. J. Wolfe and 
Elder had 5 extra targets to shoot at, and C. W. Grier had 7. 
Scores are as follows: 


Events: 





12346 67 Events: 12345667 
Targets 10 15 10 15 10 15 25 Targets: 10 15 10 15 10 15 % 
Date Secs eee 1014 913 9.14.. Elder ..... es bere eb ce be 
McNaught .. 913 818 91422 Grier ....... 9 -45):6: B08 te ae 
Wolfe ....... TOD isc. db emlee 
The trophy race resulted as follows: 
SU aitlakick > nach pens to 4s careaneiuce canal 99900101101199191919111111—-25 
MEUM: Gc hesinedce38pob0tneben lp eoumee 1111111110111111011011111—22 
SUED: asin sdanas wiastsateaeh Os daletel «+ -1112011011111110001111111—20 
NT. sarditls se ncnethesthemads vuensancooten 10111111111010101111013110—20 
CE» pethidis une chsioke<etennace th iessboi 1001101110111011101111011—18 


Of their allowance, Wolfe and Elder each scored 3 out of 6, 
while Grier scored 4 out of 7. This left Wolfe and Elder tied for 
the second trophy with 23, Grier dropping out with 22. In the 
cheogee = 15 targets, Elder won out by breaking 11, Wolfe scor- 
ing but . 

The boys are making preparations for their all-day tournament, 
which will be held on the grounds of Sistersville Gun Club, Fri- 
day, May 9. Their new grounds are said to be the finest in the 
State. Ed. O. Bower is the secretary, and will be glad to mail 
programmes to any that should like to attend. You will always 
be treated right at Sistersville. 


Schenectady — Ossining. 


Osstninc, N, Y., April 19.—The Schenectady Gun Club team 
of eight came down to-day and shot a 50-bird match against our 
team of eight. The result was in favor of the home team with a 
margin of 9. At the end of the first 25 honors were even, but the 
Ossining boys picked up a little on the second string, which gave 
them the prizes—three handsome medals, gold, silver and bronze. 
Blandford was high with 47. Gorham broke 42, while Hall took 
the bronze medal with 40. The Schenectady shooters were a 
clever lot, and their visit was thoroughly enjoyed. 

On about May 10 this club will take a trip to Schenectad 
when results may be different. Next Saturday the main event will 
be for a silver cup, 25 targets, handicap, misses as breaks. 

Team shoot: 


Ossining Gun Club Schenectady Gun Club. 















C BlanGherG.. wvecsecassacs 7 H H Valentine......... ~-42 
BR GIRS so ccccct asee cited 42 A A Green ....... 
SP eS ee 40 E Adams ....... 
PED niccccceveeen 39 C Wagner ....... 
. eae, 38 og | ees 
I Washburn EEE ET 
G Sutton ....... Cc Stewart Pua cdesboseonsed 
Pe BS wivacevabbetecacesds BE BE Greene. .ccccssecesese 
Other events: 
Events: 12345 6 Events: 123466 
Targets: * 10 15 15 10 15 10 Targets: 10 15 15 10 15 10 
BEE nkescqdas S Oe Oe ones oe". SN wouwivsé-Sote ey en 
CED. iccscces TTR Be Fe ty OED cee -12 813 6 
AER siccees ae eos no * aes TB -B ce so 
agner 7121310.... Kromer . o ew Al 8 8.8 
Stewart 91011 7.... O’Connor . 7..13638.. 
Valentine . 71311 813.. Coleman -10..14 513 7 
Greene 71414 os. 9e BEE 865 oo co, © OS pexpe 
Arnold .... S TES BEL x. AMeROOR evccee ce ce B. Boe Xs 
BOE canccovee Dar Ses co SNE -escccen 66 oe.08 6.. 
SEEMED ccccccce DEE Met 65. DUE Sencecees Se eck ee 7p 
BONNE ~55 sacn0nsee On ee as cs BENET cosentecsine eo 00 ae) oe 
6 ee En Be we MEOUE Kosecer ace es :46.be 6 8.. 
Blandford ..... ae ee © MED ccasece cee 40.68 40 
Garnsey ........ 5§1010.... SNEED cahasnsnd On en an , or 
Brandreth ..... 91111 911 8 J Hyland....... ° 
Washburn ..... 8..8 TR 6 
c. G. B. 
Answers to Correspondents. 
—_@——_ 


No netice taken of anonymous communications. 

Cc. H. F., Chicago, Ill.—There is a formula for oes the 
point of the compass from a watch dial in connection with the 
sun. This is used sometimes by woodsmen, Can you or any of 
your readers give ms the information. Ans. To determine the 
points of the compass from a watch dial in connection with the 
sun, hold the watch so that the short hand points toward the sun. 
South. then lies exactly midway between the short hand of the 
wetch out of his pocket to learn the points of the compass? If 
and the timepiece is held as directed, the numeral II. will point 
toward exact south. But the question may fairly be asked, why 
should any one who has the sun to look at laboriously pull his 
watch out of his pocket to learn the points of the compass? 
the sun is visible, it tells the a of the compass, provided 
one has been awake long enough to know that it is morning or 
afternoon. : 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Reduced Rates to Los Angeles. 


VIA PENNSYLYANIA RAILROAD, ON ACCOUNT OF CONVENTION OF FEDER- 
ATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 








Ow account of the Convention of Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
to be held at Los Angeles, Cal., May 1 to 8, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company will sell special excursion tickets all 
stations on its line, to Los Angeles and return, at reduced rates. 

Tickets will be sold from April 19 to 26, inclusive, and will be 
good to return until June 25, when properly validat 

For specific rates, routes and conditions of tickets, apply to ticket 
agents.—Adv. 


The bright warm weather, which draws the angler to the stream 
side, brings wa also the advertiser of anges, goods who outfits 
u 


him. Mr. W. J. Cummins, of Bishop, Jand, En: id, has 
long made a spomaiy of supplying American anglers with flies and 
tackle, specially adapted to their own waters. i 


is splendid cata- 
fine rods and tackle, new edition for 1902, will be sent free 
. It will interest the reader.—Adv. 


logue of 
to any 





The Lyman patent rifle sight has been known for, lo, these many 
years, but the Lyman shot, sight belongs to a 
date. The Lyman Gunsight Corporation has ret S new com- 
plete cz of ev sae and ne sights, wi a. is — A 
pection who shoot, w er they pursue game 
the “beatter gun” at feathers or clay pigeons.—Adv. 
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